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Just the thing for February Work! 


Send only 50 cents 


WASHINGTON 
and LINCOLN 
BIRTHDAYS 


“*Tt’s a Busy Bee”’ 


- may use this packet for a double purpose—to 
teach art and history. ‘That is the way to get yout 
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classes interested they always do better WOrkK When they 
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Lincoln. 

This is the wav to make better Americans. Imagine 


w you would use the log cabin drawings and paper 
cut-outs in teaching the early life of the young Virginian 


surveyor, George Washingt on, and the early home of the 


stalwart rail-splitter, Abral am Lincoln. 
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Price, 50 cents postpaid 





Send $1.00 and you'll receive the above 
and the good ‘‘Easter’’ Busy Bee 


For Sale by ‘Tue Scuoot Arts MaGazini 


Pu Pure Davis Ps | 14 P 1 Street, Worcester, M 











Your remittance should be enclosed with your order 
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Art Parallels Language as a Means of Expression 


GRACE P. 


LOPEZ DIAZ 


Chicago, Illinois 


A™ is found to be of such vital im- 
portance in general education that 
it is no longer looked upon as a special 
subject by the leading educators; instead 
it is being placed on a parallel with other 
subjects taught in the schools, because 
of its value in preparing children for the 
varied professions, and vocations, and 
for life in general. 

Art is one means of expression while 
language is another. Some acquaintance 
with both furnishes a valuable basis for 
various life pursuits. To be able to ex- 
press some idea through two or more 
mediums of art may be as advantageous 
to the doer as to express a thought in 
Or, to know 


styles in one 


two or more languages. 
different 
medium may be as much to his advan- 


something of 


tage as to have familiarity with different 
literary styles in his own tongue. 
However that may be, language has 
long held its place in the school while 
art is just arriving. It has always been 
that 
where greater effort has been expended. 


said greater appreciation comes 
If art is to receive a reaction of appre- 
ciation in accordance with her efforts in 
getting to the front, then it 
worth while. On the other hand, it may 


be that the appreciation for language 


may be 


study came about earlier through great- 
er effort expended in learning how to 


express with exactness and how to 
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interpret the written pages of others. 
Thus it may be that so much of pictorial 
expression has required such little effort 
generally for the observer to interpret it, 
that it failed to awaken a general appre- 
ciation as language interpretation did. 

At the time when the art world was 
crying out almost in desperation for 
“Art for Art’s sake,”’ there was a great 
stand of opposition from people in gener- 
al, because they complained they did not 
have time in the public school curricu- 
lum to train artists. 

This opposition however grew out of 
a lack of understanding of the real needs 
for art. If we parallel the study of art 
needs with that of language needs we 
may clear up some of this misunder- 
standing. 

We have never taken the stand nor 
held the idea that 
guage shall finally develop into literary 
We know better; 
know that the common everyday needs 


all students of lan- 


persons. more, we 
for good clear ways of expressing our- 
selves and of being able to understand 
what others have written, furnish suffi- 
certain 


cient excuse for demanding a 


amount of language efficiency from 
every student. Also, we know that in the 
the 


varies in direct ratio with the employee’s 


business world, wage scale often 


skill in saying what he wishes and in 


making himself clearly understood. Of 




















ART PARALLELS LANGUAGE AS A MEANS OF EXPRESSION 


DIAZ 








students in 


the 


only a very, very small per cent shall 


any language course 
ever exhibit enough higher talent or 
attain creative genius enough to become 
poets, novelists or dramatists, but we do 
know that a very high per cent of them 
shall be called upon daily, throughout 
their lives, to understand and to produce 
such common necessities as letters, tele- 
grams, announcements, advertisements, 
editorials, newspaper articles and so on. 
So to meet these everyday needs which 
come into the lives of everybody we 
demand language study of students 
whom we know in reason shall never 
develop into literary persons. 

We do 
not expect that all students of art shall 


The same may be said of art. 


become great painters, designers or 
We do know, however, that 


pictorial art is a quick way of adver- 


sculptors. 


tising our goods, for example; that an 
call 


attention more rapidly than the written 


illustration in poster form may 
announcement; that it may be more far- 


reaching in its results than a written 
statement, for it admits of interpreta- 
tion by the reader and by people who 

Mr. 
to the 


used to 


do not have the reading habit. 


Walter Sargent calls attention 
advantage of pictorial art as 
obtain speedy and widespread results 


We know that 


many such things as pictorial fashions, 


during the late war.? 


for example, admit of interpretation and 
understanding by the garment maker or 
user; while if such a thing were denied 
this pictorial way, and we were obliged 
to depend upon language descriptions 
in making garments, there would be 
great confusion and variation in inter- 
pretations and there would be great 
waste of time which a glance at a picture 


would eliminate. Besides, there are cer- 
tain features which may be brought out 
in a picture, that are entirely beyond the 
power of language description. Working 
drawings are essential in the occupations 
of thousands of skilled mechanics em- 
ployed in factories all over the country, 
because drawings are the clearest, quick- 
est, and most satisfactory way of con- 
veying the ideas which are to be ex- 
plained to the workers. In descriptive 
drawing as used in botany, zoology, 
pharmacy, chemistry, medicine and 
many other such studies, we have fur- 
ther proofs of the inefficiency of descrip- 
and of the 
absolute necessity of drawings in order 


tions and explanations, 


to carry the correct ideas. Going into 
such special work as architecture, me- 
chanical or civil engineering, electrical 
engineering, landscape-gardening, map- 
making, interior decoration, costuming, 
motion picture work, theatrical pro- 
ducing, window decorating, sign light- 
ing and many similar occupations, 
there is an absolute necessity for a 
knowledge of drawing and use of color 
effects. Other examples might be added, 
but this seems sufficient to call atten- 
tion to the necessity for art which sub- 
ordinates and co-ordinates the fine arts 
of drawing, painting, design, and sculp- 
ture. In fact pictorial expression and 
interpretation are absolutely essential 
in the daily routine of modern civiliza- 
tion, for the brevity, emphasis and con- 
venience of it make it a growing com- 
the 
places a value upon it in accordance 
with the amount of skill, technique or 


modity; and commercial world 


creative genius exhibited in it. 
Manufacturers, commercial leaders 


and get-rich-quick boomers know the 


“Survey of Art,” U.S. Bulletin No. 43, 1918, Interior Department, Washington, D. C 
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STUDENTS RUTGERS UNIVERSITY LINOLEUM BLOCK POSTER 








A POSTER CUT IN LINOLEUM AND PRINTED IN SEVERAL COLORS BY THE STUDENTS OF ART IN THE 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION. MARGUERITE B. TIFFANY, INSTRUCTOR OF ART, ARTHUR 
PERRY, INSTRUCTOR OF PRINTING 


The School Arts Magazine, January 1928 
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WITH OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


HARWOOD 





my father was there, kind and patient, 
trying to take the place of both. 

A wonderful red-letter day when a 
librarian friend showed me a book from 
London of an hundred best poems of the 
year from English and American writers 
and there was my name and one of my 
poems. Lesser red-letter days scattered 
along with poems and drawings and 
articles appearing here and there in 
magazines! Always working eagerly, im- 
pulsively and dreaming of bigger things! 

This summer another shining day with 
word that the prize for the best sonnet on 
Browning from the Poetry Society of 
America was for me. I immediately 
burst into a dozen more sonnets. 

You ask my hobby. My profession 
is art, my ambition writing, so perhaps 
my little house is the hobby. I love it 
that much. If it looked the way I 
would want, it would have arches and a 
swooping roof and a host of modern 
conveniences inside as I do not crave 
domestic pursuits. 


But the supreme view! Fifteen feet of 
window toward the bay and at night 
Berkeley, and Oakland and Richmond 
twinkling below as far as the eye can see. 

. . then the black water and the soft 
glow of San Francisco in the distance 
and over all a dome of stars, except when 
the fog creeps in and wraps its fingers 
around the hilltop. 

My father, one of Utah’s finest 
artists and art director of its state Uni- 
versity, has been such a blessing in re- 
claiming the small garden spot from the 
wild brush and rabbits that skip about 
ready for any chance green that may be 
struggling for existence. 

Two years now I have been away 
teaching art, one as supervisor of art in 
the New Mexico State Teacher’s College 
and one as design instructor in the 
University of Utah. That is a long time 
to be away from California and what 
joy it will be to be back on the hilltop 
with my friend and my work and my 
poet self. 


Jewels 


Cities at night are 

EKarth’s resplendent gems, 
Some are her lavalieres, 

Some are her diadems. 


Some are earth’s brooches 

Sparkling on her breast. 
Her jewels at the seaside 

Out dazzle all the rest. 
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—Ruth Harwood 
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Basketry, Manual Arts 


and Weaving Materials 


Free Basketry Catalog. Free Art Catalog 
Free Weaving Catalog 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


Department D. Cambridge 39, Mass. 











Blue Print Christmas Cards 


(Concluded from page 257) 


where it is not wanted. To hold the 
cardboard backing in place, get some 
metal buttons such as are used for hold- 
ing full length window screens in place. 
These can be put into the edge of the 
back of the frame and be turned to hold 
in the cardboard. 

Remember that blue print paper is 
sensitive to the light and should be kept 
rolled in dark paper or heavy wrapping 
paper. If kept too long it will finally 
turn blue, but with a reasonable amount 
of precaution it can be kept in good con- 
dition for quite a long time. Paper in 
good condition is a pale greenish color. 
Be sure to cut this paper in a darkened 
room and keep it from the light as much 
as possible. 

The prints can best be made with sun- 
light, but on a dark day an electric light 
bulb may be used. In using an ordinary 
bulb of 40 or 50 watts an exposure of 
from an hour to an hour and a half is 
necessary; so it can readily be seen that 
good sunlight is a strong ally. Of 
course the stronger the bulb the 
shorter the time required. Commercial 
blue print shops use electricity entirely. 

Those who do not wish to print their 
own designs will find that they can get 
them printed for a very small charge. 
But there is a fascination in making the 
prints for oneself. And students are 
always as pleased over doing it as if it 
were some great magic they were per- 
forming. 

Lining designs for envelopes may be 
reproduced in this way, and it is also 
a very satisfactory way to reproduce 
bookplate designs. 





“PAPER IS PART OF THE PICTURE” 














“Strathmore is the paper that can 
take a punch. Erasures apparently 


have no effect on its surface. 





BistTran 
27 
‘Le surfaces of Strathmore 


Artists’ Papers and Boards are 
clear—free from all blemishes or 
pit-marks. And their surfaces are 
deep—which accounts for the 
ease and frequency with which 
they may be erased. Send for a 
free sample book to Strathmore 
Paper Company, Dept. S-12, 
Mittineague, Massachusetts. 
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3-Student 
Art Table 


For economy, as well as convenience, 
this Kewaunee No. 410 Art Table can- 
not be surpassed 

As will be observed in the illustration, 
three perpendicular private compart- 
ments, opening in front, provide indi- 
vidual space for boards, instruments 
and materials, while a general drawer is 
provided for classroom equipment. 
This is one of the most popular Tables 


on the market. It is already in use in 
many schools 


We are manufacturers of a very complete 
line of Art and Mechanical Drawing 
Tables. Write for our complete Book 


of Illustrations. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Designers and Manufacturers of Art and 
Mechanical Drawing — Furniture 


for Schools and Colleges 


Kewaunee-Economy Plant No. 2 
Adrian, Mich. 


SNtianer 


Please mention THE ScHOOL 














Ghe largest selling 
Quality pencil in the world 


HE first pencil ever sold under a guarantee of 

uniform grading; the superbly smooth and remark- 
ably long lasting VENUS Pencils offer the instructor 
the strongest protection in the pencil field. 


17 Black Degrees—3 Copying 
For bold, heavy lines - 6B-5B~4B-3B 
For writing, sketching 2B-B-HB-F-H 
For clean, fine lines 2H-3H-4H-6H-6H 
For delicate, thin lines - TH-8H-9H 

Plain Ends, per doz. . $1.00 
Rubber Ends per doz 1.20 


American Pencil Co. 
214 Fifth Avenue 
New York 




















Atall 
stationers 








TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
Make fine lines for figuring, check- 
ing, sketching, blueprints, etc. 
Blue Purple Pink 

Red Brown’ Lt Blue 
Green Orange Lt. Greeg 
White Yellow Maroon 


$1.20 per doz. 














A PRICELESS GIFT 
YET INEXPENSIVE 


ABBOTT PUBLICATIONS 


Some of them cost no more than a Christmas 
Card, and their beauty and usefulness make 
them a gift which your friends will appreciate for 
years—Artistic—Educational books for all ages: 


THE BUSINESS OF TEACHING AND SUPER- 
VISING THE ARTS—A hand book for 
Teachers and Supervisors. $1.00 
MORE COLOR FOR YOU—How to under- 
stand and teach color facts, for the Artist, 
Teacher, Student, or Layman. $1.00 
WHAT TO DO NEXT—For the Kiddies in the 
home or classroom. It shows them how to 
answer this question themselves . 50 cents 
SIMPLE GRAPHIC ART IDEAS--A handy 
folio for Teachers or Students. $1.00 
A PRACTICAL FOLIO OF LETTERING -A 
packet of basic alphabets with methods and 
suggested variations 1.00 
GRAPHIC AIDS IN DECORATIVE DESIGN 
—Reference Material from the best art of the 
past and present. $1.00 
ESSENTIALS OF BLOCK PRINTING—A 
book every artist will appreciate. (A Manual 
Arts Book . $1.50 
HOW TO DESIGN GREETING CARDS—A text 
or handbook presenting ideas and methods 
for this fascinating field of art. (A Bridgman 
Book $1.00 


AUTHENTIC CONVENIENT 


The Abbott Educational Co. 
Art - Economy - Convenience 
1603 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


ECONOMICAL 
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International Congress for Art 
Education, Prague, 1928 


The American Committee for the International 
Conference of Art Teachers, to be held on Monday, 
July 30 to August 5, 1928, at Prague, wish to bring 
to the attention of all interested in American partici- 
pation the opportunities that exist for making the 
American exhibit a worthy record of the country’s 
progress in art education. 

The exigencies of space demand that the work 
shown be confined to a comparatively small exhibit. 
For this reason it is proposed that the number of 
cards submitted by any one institution be pro- 
portioned to its size and the importance of the centre 
it represents. 

Exhibits will be accepted upon this basis, subject 
to the Committee's right to reject work that for any 
reason may not prove suitable. Such work com- 
prising Drawing, Painting, Graphic Arts, Design, 
Lettering, etc., will be grouped together and shown 
as a National Exhibit. 

A further selection, concerned with methods of 
teaching, outlines of courses, and curricula building 
will be sent for display with a group of similar ex- 
hibits from European countries. A small proportion 
of the work will consist of industrial art and craft 
work—pottery, textiles, carving, metal work, etc. 

The complete exhibit will be shown at the Eastern 
Arts Convention at Hartford, Connecticut, in April 
1928, after which a final selection will be made and 
sent to Prague. 

Tne Committee is particularly desirous of obtain- 
ing representative work from important institutions 
in the great centres of industry, from schools whose 
work has obtained general recognition for its educa- 
tional value, and from teachers who have developed 
their work along progressive and original lines. 

It is hoped thus to assemble a thoroughly attrac- 
tive and stimulating exhibit, showing in graphic 
form the outstanding features of art teaching in 
America. A further notice giving details will be 
published later, but all who intend to submit work 
should write to the Exhibition Committee; Fine 
Arts Department, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

RoyaL B. Farnum 
VALENTINE KIRBY 
GeEorGE J. Cox 


EXPANDING THE Frevp. R. J. Fullam, Director of 
the Art Department of the St. Cloud, Minn., schools 
shows a progressive originality which is worthy of 
emulation. He has correlated the work of the de- 
partments of art and manual arts, giving the students 
the opportunity to work out problems which lend 
themselves effectively to window display or decora- 
tion. He then obtained the co-operation of the 
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Learn the message of Art 
through the ages from 


The University Prints 





Our Collection contains reproductions of all 
the well-known works done by the world’s 
great masters, beginning with the early 
Egyptian and going down to modern times 


Sample Sets... . . 25e. 
Grade Sets . , se Be 
Catalogue ..... Se 


UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


11 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 
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iS > Designs 
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Ky PRINTED IN GRAY INK FOR 
vi . : : 
(t= 2 Hand Coloring 
i. f % . 
hee | . Many designs on Cards and Folders 
, a * for children of all grades to illumine 
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Circular and samples, 2 


ArTHUR W. ScRIBNER 
10 PEARL STREET LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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Interpretive 
Costume Design 
By Rose Netzorc Kerr 
In 4 folios of 12 plates each 
1. Egypt, Greece, Rome 

2. The Orient 


3. The Age of Chivalry 
4. American Costume 






Price each folio, $1.00 p.p. 
Price four folios, $4.00 p.p. 
Sample plates on request 
’ Send for circular on Christ- 
mas greeting cards to color 
and sell 
FAIRBAIRN ART CO. 
Dept. S 
736 W. 173rd St., N.Y. 
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WINSOR & NEWTON’S 
FAMOUS COLOUR SETS 
Make Appreciated Gifts 





Junior ‘‘IDEAL’’ Water Colour Box 
Fitted with 8 half-pan Moist Water Colours $3 25 


and 2 Brushes. 
Kensington “IDEAL”’ Oil Colour Box 
Fitted with 12 Tubes of Oil Colours, 3 Brushes, $5 50 


Oil, Turpentine, Mahogany Palette and Palette 
Knife. 


Sent direct if your dealer cannot supply 


New Illustrated Folders—Write for ones wanted 


No. 1—Water Colours, Fitted Boxes, Brushes, Palettes, etc. 
No. 2—Studio Oil Colours, Oils, Varnishes, Canvas, etc. 
No. 3—Easels, Sketch Boxes, Palettes, etc. 


\WINSOR « NEWTON 


INCORPORATED 
Everything for the Artist 


31 East 17“St. NEw YORK 








Baco BATIK Dyes 


In 2-ounce tins, full assortment of colors 
Vrite for price list 
BACO PICAREFF PAINT STOPPER 
for controlling color outlines 
Twelve Standard Shades... 45 cents a jar 


Bachmeier & Company, Inc. Dept. 10 
436 West 37th Street, New York, N. 


TOOLS for 


Batik Work Wood Carvin 
Linoleum Biock Cuttin 
and Tooled Leather 


99 Lib St. 
MORITZ LOEFFLER sicomfcid.N.J. 

















local mechants in allowing the students to 
play their work in the windows of the down to 
stores. An interesting and attractive displ: 
was made and arranged by high school stud 
and was generally conceded to be one of th 
window displays St. Cloud has ever had 
entire display was made and arranged b 
school students and includes magazine racks, wall 
racks, sewing tables, etc., decorated pottery and 
textiles, objects of art carved from Ivory soap, 
relief decorating, carved screens and frescoes at the 
back and sides, and the whole artistically backed 
by an unusually brilliant poster display done with 
The American Crayon Co.’s Prang Tempera paints 
Mr. Fullam has now gone a step farther. This 
year marks the forty-fifth anniversary of the 
Frandel Department Store, in St. Cloud, and he 
has obtained the consent of this company to allow 
the students to work up a window display featuring 
the styles from 1882 to 1927. All the decoration, 
including the draping and background effect will be 
made in the Art Department of the school. In 
addition to this the art department will also do the 
All drawings 
for cuts will be made in the general form of news- 
paper layouts. 


advertising in the local newspapers. 


The campaign includes five block 
ads running up to the grand opening with full pas 
advertising. 

The entire expense of both window displays 
advertising will be borne by the Frandel Compaiy 

In thus adapting its work to the needs of the 
community the practical side of the work of the Art 
Department is stressed and the public is brought into 
closer sympathy and understanding with the schools. 
It also stimulates the interest of the pupil and is an 
important factor in producing astonishing results. 


°, 
E Od 


CORRELATION OF HEALTH instruction and art 
work in schools is being encouraged by the Minne- 
sota Public Health 
health poster contests. The project was started 


Association through annual 


last year and proved so successful, more than 1,000 
posters being submitted, that it has been decided to 
make it an annual feature of the Christmas Seal 
educational work. 

To insure fair competition, schools have been 
divided into three groups according to the type of 
More than 130 
awards, all of which go to the school rather than 


art instruction available to pupils. 


individual pupils and which are articles useful to 
schools, have been announced for this year’s contest. 
Two oil paintings, a playground swing and slide, and 
a school scale head the list of prizes, all of which have 
been donated to the state health organization by 
interested firms. 

The contest will close April 2, 1928, and posters 
will be judged by a committee of leading school art 
Public exhibits of 
the prize -winning posters are planned. 


instructors, and health workers. 
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Aiss NANNIE M. SHELLART, supervisor of art in 

e public schools of Steubenville, Ohio, died 

~ptember 28, on board the steamship Patria, on 

ith she was returning to the United States after 

mg in Europe. An accident in France in early 

t, resulting in a broken hip, made hospital 

nent necessary. The best surgical science was 

employed to reduce the facture, but her strength 
was not equal to the shock. 

For forty years Miss Shellart had been a teacher 
in the schools of her native city, several years of 
which she had been supervisor of art, being a graduate 
of the Art Institute of Chicago. Her fine personality, 
physical presence and high character won the high 
esteem of pupils and fellow teachers. 

As an art teacher she ranked very high; not only 
was she qualified by natural gifts, but she used her 
vacation periods and her own resources to enrich her 
work by visiting art centers of Europe and America. 
The Scuoou Arts MaGazinze is itself honored in this 
testimonial to the life and work of Miss Nannie 
Shellart. 


$3,000 ror CREATIVE YoutTH. Beauty in door- 
knobs, wall paper, porridge bowls, and other objects 
f everyday utility will be the aim of an important 
group of industrial and fine art contests for 
‘rican high school students this year, says Dr. 
illiam M. Davidson, superintendent of Pittsburgh 
public schools, and chairman of the committee in 
charge of Scholastic Awards, the annual competition 
held under the auspices of 7’he Scholastic, the na- 
tional magazine for high school classrooms. 

The new contests, embracing hand metal work, 
pottery, book-binding, applied design in textiles, 
ete., and civic art, will supplement the already 
established divisions of the Awards in fine arts, 
literature, and community service. The contests in 
art will be sponsored by leading department stores, 
art leagues and school art supervisors throughout 
the nation, and will culminate next spring in a 
national exhibition of the prize-winning work at the 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, and other museums. 
C. Valentine Kirby is acting as chairman of the com- 
mittee of school art supervisors planning the details 
of the exhibit. 

More than $3,000 in prizes will be offered to con- 
testants in this year’s competition. The Scholastic 
Awards, founded three years ago, have attained wide 
prestige as the only interscholastic contests in 
America in all branches of creative achievement for 
boys and girls. More than 16,000 manuscripts or 
other entries were submitted in the 1927 contest, the 
best of which were declared by the distinguished 
judges who served on the juries of award to be on a 
par with the work of competent professional artists 
and writers. 

The closing date for the 1928 Awards is March 12. 
Complete rules and regulations may be obtained 
from The Scholastic, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ART APPRECIATION MINIATURES 


| must be faithful in color to that of the 
original paintings, or they are valueless. 


Our Reproductions are Faithful 


| guaranteed printed from four-color 
process plates- yellow, red, blue, black. 


Unquestionably the finest published. 


WHY NOT USE THE BEST 
Price 2c. in quantity. Write for complete list of 
226 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 
with instruction texts Specimen Prints 
Free to Teachers. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON Co., INC. 
| Educational Art Publishers 

Dept. S, 8 East 49th Street, New York 
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CRAFT SPECIALTIE 


TOOLS - MATERIALS - INSTRUCTION 





LEATHERCRAFT CHRISTMAS GIFT ARTICLES 
or Art and Manual Classes 

We supply complete materials ready to assemble with de 
tailed Instructions for Making: Bags, Billfolds, Desk Sets, 
Purses, Belts, Book covers, et« New Modeling and Assem- 
bly Chart sent free with Christmas orders from Teachers 
Send 40 cts. for Handbook of Instructions and list 

LESTER GRISWOLD 
623 Park Terrace Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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cay RINGS & PINS 
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Ss af For Art Clubs and Schools. Samples 
furnished from illustrated folder, 
which we send free on request. 


C. K. GROUSE COMPANY 


33 Bruce Ave. No. Attleboro, Mass. 








BASKETRY MATERIALS 

Basketry and chair caning are rapidly becoming very 
popular in the schools and in the home, as they are practi- 
cal, interesting, easy to learn and to do. We sell materials 
of the finest quality, reeds, raffia, wooden bases, chair cane, 
Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, braided 
straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. Send 
15 cents for 65-page catalogue containing directions and 
illustrations of over 500 different articles. 

Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc. 
36 Everett Street Aliston Station Boston 34, Mass 








THE WORLD’S GREAT MASTERPIECES 
IN MINIATURE! 


Three groups totaling 226, about 344” x 4%”, in colors of 
Original canvas. Priced according to quantity as listed on 
folder, 3 to 2c each. Also a group of 12 designs for Textiles, 
Basketry and Pottery at 5c each. Send 35c for 10 assorted 


samples of the four groups with 8-page folder listing titles. 
GEO. H. CLARK, 307 S. Franklin St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Feeding Her Birds Millet 


| agrees for the first time, directly from 
the original by color photography, and 
thus the first accurate record of this popular 
and important painting available for reference 
and picture study. Available in finest color 
reproductions: 
ArTEXxT Junior . . 234 x 3% inches 
ARTEXT PRINT 734 x 91% inches 
ARTEXTRA Print. . 16x 19% inches 

A list of 159 subjects of Artext Juniors will 
be sent with free samples to schools. Complete 
sample set of 159 Artext Juniors, sent post- 
paid for $3.00. Study text with lesson plan, 
74 cents additional. 

A list of 3000 masterpieces of paintings 
available in Artext Print at 35 cents per copy, 
sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 

A list of 100 subjects available in Artextra 
Prints, averaging in size 16 x 20 inches and 
published at $3.00 per copy, is now ready for 
free distribution. 

Teach Art Appreciation by means of good 
color prints, and insist on Artext publications, 
the only large collection of color reproductions 
made exclusively from the original paintings 
and under the direction of the museum au- 
thorities. 

Send 50 cents for special set of 25 
Artext Juntors of Christmas subjects 


ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 


Order Division .... Westrort, Conn. 


Raymond P. Ensign, Educational Director 
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Animals in Pencil 75 
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Design Principles 

Object Drawing 

Plant Form in Design 
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THe Art ALLIANCE OF AMERICA announces a 
Poster Competition for prizes offered by the Inter- 
national Press Exhibition, Cologne, May to October, 
1928. The purpose of the competition is to obtain 
a poster for this international exhibition which will 
show the Press in its entirety as a union of intel- 
lectural, technical and economic processes. The 
names of the committee on competitions—John 
Clyde Oswald, Ray Greenleaf, Richard F. Bach, 
Allen Eator—are alone sufficient to indicate the 
value of the enterprise, and should encourage many 
readers of THE Scuoot Arts MaGazINne to enter 
the contest. For entry blank, conditions, and all 
information write to The Art Alliance of America, 
65 East 56th Street, New York, N. Y. 


2, 
°° 


Tue Art EXTENSION Society announces that 
Mr. Raymond P. Ensign has beecome associated 
with that organization as educational director, to 
which he will devote most of his time. For the past 
five years Mr. Ensign has been dean of the School of 
the Art Institute of Chicago, a position from which 
he now retires. He will continue, however, as 
director of the Berkshire Summer School of Art and 
as adviser on art and design in education and 
industry. 

° 


“° 


THE PHOTOGRAPH OF MR. SARGENT on page 195 
was taken by Miss Jessie TuUdd, his co-worker in the 
University of Chicago. Miss Todd posed for the 
figures in his last landscape, “Yggdrasil,”’ upon 
which the photograph represents him at work. 
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Art Parallels Language as a Means of Expression 


GRACE P. LOPEZ DIAZ 


Chicago, Illinois 


RT is found to be of such vital im- 

portance in general education that 
it is no longer looked upon as a special 
subject by the leading educators; instead 
it is being placed on a parallel with other 
subjects taught in the schools, because 
of its value in preparing children for the 
varied professions, and vocations, and 
for life in general. 

Art is one means of expression while 
language is another. Some acquaintance 
with both furnishes a valuable basis for 
various life pursuits. To be able to ex- 
press some idea through two or more 
mediums of art may be as advantageous 
to the doer as to express a thought in 
two or more languages. Or, to know 
something of different styles in one 
medium may be as much to his advan- 
tage as to have familiarity with different 
literary styles in his own tongue. 

However that may be, language has 
long held its place in the school while 
art is just arriving. It has always been 
said that greater appreciation comes 
where greater effort has been expended. 
If art is to receive a reaction of appre- 
ciation in accordance with her efforts in 
getting to the front, then it may be 
worth while. On the other hand, it may 
be that the appreciation for language 
study came about earlier through great- 
er effort expended in learning how to 
express with exactness and how to 


interpret the written pages of others. 
Thus it may be that so much of pictorial 
expression has required such little effort 
generally for the observer to interpret it, 
that it failed to awaken a general appre- 
ciation as language interpretation did. 

At the time when the art world was 
crying out almost in desperation for 
“Art for Art’s sake,” there was a great 
stand of opposition from people in gener- 
al, because they complained they did not 
have time in the public school curricu- 
lum to train artists. 

This opposition however grew out of 
a lack of understanding of the real needs 
for art. If we parallel the study of art 
needs with that of language needs we 
may clear up some of this misunder- 
standing. 

We have never taken the stand nor 
held the idea that all students of lan- 
guage shall finally develop into literary 
persons. We know better; more, we 
know that the common everyday needs 
for good clear ways of expressing our- 
selves and of being able to understand 
what others have written, furnish suffi- 
cient excuse for demanding a certain 
amount of language efficiency from 
every student. Also, we know that in the 
business world, the wage scale often 
varies in direct ratio with the employee’s 
skill in saying what he wishes and in 
making himself clearly understood. Of 
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the students in any language course 
only a very, very small per cent shall 
ever exhibit enough higher talent or 
attain creative genius enough to become 
poets, novelists or dramatists, but we do 
know that a very high per cent of them 
shall be called upon daily, throughout 
their lives, to understand and to produce 
such common necessities as letters, tele- 
grams, announcements, advertisements, 
editorials, newspaper articles and so on. 
So to meet these everyday needs which 
come into the lives of everybody we 
demand language study of students 
whom we know in reason shall never 
develop into literary persons. 

The same may be said of art. We do 
not expect that all students of art shall 
become great painters, designers or 
sculptors. We do know, however, that 
pictorial art is a quick way of adver- 
tising our goods, for example; that an 
illustration in poster form may call 
attention more rapidly than the written 
announcement; that it may be more far- 
reaching in its results than a written 
statement, for it admits of interpreta- 
tion by the reader and by people who 
do not have the reading habit. Mr. 
Walter Sargent calls attention to the 
advantage of pictorial art as used to 
obtain speedy and widespread results 
during the late war... We know that 
many such things as pictorial fashions, 
for example, admit of interpretation and 
understanding by the garment maker or 
user; while if such a thing were denied 
this pictorial way, and we were obliged 
to depend upon language descriptions 
in making garments, there would be 
great confusion and variation in inter- 
pretations and there would be great 
waste of time which a glance at a picture 


would eliminate. Besides, there are cer- 
tain features which may be brought out 
in a picture, that are entirely beyond the 
power of language description. Working 
drawings are essential in the occupations 
of thousands of skilled mechanics em- 
ployed in factories all over the country, 
because drawings are the clearest, quick- 
est, and most satisfactory way of con- 
veying the ideas which are to be ex- 
plained to the workers. In descriptive 
drawing as used in botany, zoology, 
pharmacy, chemistry, medicine and 
many other such studies, we have fur- 
ther proofs of the inefficiency of descrip- 
tions and explanations, and of the 
absolute necessity of drawings in order 
to carry the correct ideas. Going into 
such special work as architecture, me- 
chanical or civil engineering, electrical 
engineering, landscape-gardening, map- 
making, interior decoration, costuming, 
motion picture work, theatrical pro- 
ducing, window decorating, sign light- 
ing and many similar occupations, 
there is an absolute necessity for a 
knowledge of drawing and use of color 
effects. Other examples might be added, 
but this seems sufficient to call atten- 
tion to the necessity for art which sub- 
ordinates and co-ordinates the fine arts 
of drawing, painting, design, and sculp- 
ture. In fact pictorial expression and 
interpretation are absolutely essential 
in the daily routine of modern civiliza- 
tion, for the brevity, emphasis and con- 
venience of it make it a growing com- 
modity; and the commercial world 
places a value upon it in accordance 
with the amount of skill, technique or 
creative genius exhibited in it. 
Manufacturers, commercial leaders 
and get-rich-quick boomers know the 


“Survey of Art,” U.S. Bulletin No. 43, 1918, Interior Department, Washington, D. C. 
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STUDENTS RUTGERS UNIVERSITY LINOLEUM BLOCK POSTER 








A POSTER CUT IN LINOLEUM AND PRINTED IN SEVERAL COLORS BY THE STUDENTS OF ART IN THE 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION. MARGUERITE B. TIFFANY, INSTRUCTOR OF ART, ARTHUR 
PERRY, INSTRUCTOR OF PRINTING 
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value of art in all its bigness as a business 
asset. People are goaded into strenuous 
business activities because of their love 
for beauty. They strive for beautiful 
clothes, jewelry and decorative things for 
themselves, for fine automobiles, mag- 
nificent homes, beautiful interiors, fine 
furniture, gardens and surroundings of 
beauty, for farms, parks, museums, pub- 
lic buildings, town and country sites 
which please their sense of art. People 
pay for art in all of these things. Supe- 
rior design, beauty in workmanship and 
color, refined materials in all—every- 
where, art is what is wanted. So, to be 
able to recognize and to produce things 
artistic we need training. 

The word ‘‘talent”’ has played a big 
part in the history of art. In the past it 
was thought unwise to press art studies 
upon the student, that instead we should 
wait for ‘“‘talent”’ to express itself all 
undisturbed. Today we believe in skill 
and we know that skill may be highly 
developed in a great majority of cases 
if the child is set to work systematically. 
Writing and printing may be said to be 
pictorial representations of language in 
terms of the written or printed alphabet. 
All normal children learn to make these 
two sets of language symbols along with 
number symbols and we learn to expect 
it as an everyday occurrence. Teachers 
might present the same number of other 
simple line drawings to students, and 
after spending the same amount of time 
and energy upon them observe the same 
skill in making them. 

The common, everyday needs for skill 
and appreciation in drawing, painting, 
design and construction, may be con- 
quered with the same percentage of good 
results, as the common needs for skill in 





the use and interpretation of language 
have been done. 

When we meet higher talent we bow 
to the superiority of it in the art world, 
and in the field of letters alike, for these 
are rare endowments, but the possessors 
of such rare gifts are none the less able 
persons, because of their early training 
in fundamentals. 

Art as a recorder of antiquity even 
precedes written language. From an- 
cient times, before men learned to tabu- 
late history or to record events in songs 
or legends, we find many fragments and 
relics of art. These remains tell us in 
undoubted terms many things about the 
religion, warfare, amusements, customs 
and racial standing of these ancient 
people. 

Going back farther into history than 
the crudest of language symbols carry 
us, we find many remains of specimens 
of drawing, design, color and construc- 
From these examples of artistic 
expressions, we are able to make many 
definite 


tion. 


conclusions concerning these 
ancient races. 

Europe is rich in discoveries of rem- 
nants of her ancient people. England, 
France, Spain, in fact all of Southern 
Europe and regions lying about the 
Mediterranean, have brought to light 
specimens of art of great antiquity; some 
so ancient that the animals pictured in 
them had disappeared from those regions 
centuries before man was ever known to 
record history. Of the New World, 
Daniel Wilson, D. D., archeologist and 
author of “Prehistoric Man,’ says in 
the preface of this book, ‘‘The Western 
Hemisphere is only now beginning to 
be historical, yet it proves to have been 
the theater of human life and of many 


“Prehistoric Man,”’ Daniel Wilson, D.D., The Macmillan Co., London. 
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revolutions of nations through centuries 
reaching back toward an antiquity as 
vague as that which lies behind Europe’s 
historic dawn.” 

In the Caribbean region there are 
many recent discoveries of specimens of 
art, the antiquity of which is not yet 
determined. Since I am familiar with 
some of these heretofore undescribed 
relics of ancient races of that region, I 
shall describe a few here to illustrate 
how art is telling us certain definite 
things where there exists no written 
records. 

Mona Island, which lies in the Mona 
Passage between the Atlantic and Carib- 
bean Sea, is a small island of volcanic 
formation. Here during its formation 
great pockets of gases gushed the molten 
lava upward while parts of it hardened, 
leaving great porous openings and nu- 
merous lava-walled caves. 

Workmen, in excavating fertilizer 
from these caves have found many 
interesting relics which indicate that 
they were once inhabited by mankind. 
Sculptured forms of four-footed animals 
having six toes on each foot are frequent 
among these curiosities which they have 
found. I recall one of these animals 
sculptured, about five inches long and 
two and a-half inches high, in a position 
reclining on its abdomen; the head is 
blocked out simply with very little 
shapeliness about the neck; the flat- 
tened face has the features drawn in 
outline and they bear some resemblance 
to human features. This curiously sculp- 
tured six-toed animal is made in finely 
polished white stone, agate-like in ap- 
pearance. These workmen described 
things found in one cave which they 
said they believed might have been a 
place of worship for they had found fif- 
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teen small modeled human heads, about 
four inches from ear to ear, which had 
been made of red clay and baked very 
hard. These found in 
crevices along one wall of the cave 
as if it were a shrine. They put these 
aside to bring back to Porto Rico to 
place them in one of the museums 
there, but one of the workmen arose 
very early the morning after the dis- 
covery and broke all of the little clay 
heads into pieces, for he said he had a 
dream that 
would find gold. 
the workmen a very queer little image 
which he had found. This is in a yellow- 


were various 


inside of one of them he 


I secured from one of 


ish clay and is glazed. This is perhaps a 
sort of idol. It stands up vase-like about 
five inches high. The base is somewhat 
cylindrical in shape and there are two 
hollow necks, each with a ring or joint at 
the middle where they are slightly bent. 
On these two necks rests the head which 
is hollow and it has a hole in the top of 
it. The hair and oriental looking fea- 
tures are 
drawing. 
J. W. Harris, D. D., Ph.D., President 
of the Polytechnic Institute at San 
German, Porto Rico, has in his collec- 


done in conventional line 


tion of historical specimens two great 


“stone collars’’ which were found on 
that island. They call them “stone 


collars’? because of their slight resem- 
blance to the modern collar of our draft 
horse, perhaps. These are huge, heavy, 
gray stone continuous elipsoidal objects 
with designs carved upon the surface, 
which is well polished. They meas- 
ure about two feet along the greater 
diameter. 

In the of San 
scattered among art 
of Porto Rico there are many interesting 


museum Juan and 


about collectors 
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relics of ancient civilization of the 
Caribbean region. 

What I have related here has been 
merely to illustrate by example that art 
furnishes the only record which we have 
of certain former civilizations. Natur- 
ally, after more time and study have 
been devoted to this kind of research 
work certain definite historical data, 
now unknown, may be revealed. 

Going farther with the discussion of 
how art is a recorder of history I shall 
say more. Even after written language 
had become a means of expression, cen- 
turies of time passed while men tabu- 
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lated inscriptions and records with such 
crude instruments that graphic word 
descriptions were not attempted. Be- 
sides, had it been possible, no description 
of an implement, for example, could be 
so satisfactory in delineating the charac- 
ter of ancient man, as to see and hold in 
one’s hands that instrument itself. Had 
the world today been given only a 
language description of the Egyptian 
Sphinx and the Pyramids, we might have 
doubted that such things existed, just 
as we doubt the accuracy of many his- 
torical legends, but the creations which 
art has left in stone cannot be doubted. 
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A GROUP OF ADVERTISING ART POSTERS BY THE STUDENTS 
OF ATHEA SIMS, ART TEACHER, ELDORADO, KANSAS 
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Advertising Principles for Commercial Art 


STANLEY G. BRENEISER 
Director of Art, Santa Maria, California 


DVERTISING design is the name 

that applies to the art of arranging 
or composing forms within certain areas 
for the purpose of attracting attention, 
giving a message and selling a product. 

Practically every advertisement, no 
matter what kind, contains some letter- 
ing or printed matter besides the pic- 
torial portion. This must, necessarily, 
be taken into account in composing the 
design in almost every case. According 
to statisticians on the subject, however, 
ninety per cent of the value of the ap- 
peal in the advertisement lies in the 
picture or design portion. It is chiefly 
with this portion that we have to deal. 

In every student’s or worker’s experi- 
ence, simplicity in advertising design 
is the fact that really counts. In com- 
posing the actual design for an ad- 
vertisement the subject matter must 
necessarily receive the first considera- 
tion. Realizing this fact, what is the 
subject matter? 

There are two classes, speaking from 
the mental viewpoint, those having posi- 
tive and those having negative “pic- 
turization.”’ Positive illustrations are 
those that give the story or suggestive 
idea by showing the good results re- 
ceived from the use of some food product 
or other article of merchandise; or a 
story illustration that gives the sugges- 
tive use or results of use from a certain 
commodity. For general application 
this is the best form of advertisement. 

Negative illustrations are those that 
show disaster, inconvenience, or the 


missing of something good by not using, 
having or purchasing the advertised 
article. 

Considering these classes of appeal 
in advertising, the subject matter can 
from the wisest viewpoint of pictorial 
divisions be classified somewhat as 
follows: first, story telling pictures, 
realistic or decorative; second, photo- 
graphic, includes technical illustrations; 
third, humorous; fourth, decorative, 
abstract, imaginative or suggestive. 

Story-telling advertisements are used 
to a great extent to advertise articles 
or products that appeal mostly to the 
physical senses. Story-telling “ads” 
are useful in this field, as they require 
very little thought on the part of the 
observer. He sees the picture; it gives 
the message, usually by evident sugges- 
tion. If the idea portrayed is clear, 
direct, or simple, while the technique of 
rendition is likewise careful but not 
“labored-looking,” the results are cer- 
tain to be good. Sales then run high. 
This type of advertising is used perhaps 
more than any other and on this account 
needs great study and understanding on 
the part of the student and worker. 

Story-telling illustrations are of vari- 
ous types also, and include realistic 
scenes and groups, suggestive thought 
ads in which often a hint of humor is 
discernible (quite a valuable asset), 
poetic or imaginative yet graphic ideas, 
bringing out by literary suggestion a 
realistic fact. 

In the “Schilling” spice advertise- 
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ment we have an example of a suggested 
thought picture. The first fundamental 
law back of this idea is mental. It is an 
idea. This is what counts for most in the 
success of an advertisement. No matter 
how perfectly a pictorial representation 
is carried out, if it has no real idea 
back of it, that is behind the superficial 
beauty of the surface, it would be worth- 
less as an advertisement. 

This idea must be of such character 
that when graphically represented in an 
advertisement, poster or sign it leaves 
the observer with a mental picture which 
This 
faculty of the mind to receive pictorial 
messages and hold them in thought 
as good, bad or indifferent, makes the 
responsibility of designing and execut- 


holds over in his consciousness. 


ing advertisements and posters very 
important. 

The next consideration, after an idea 
has been firmly stated or settled upon, 
is the deciding of a basic form of con- 
struction in the layout. In this case, as 
in many, the decision was made with the 
idea to carry it out perfectly. The form 
decided upon was a reverse ‘‘S”’ curve 
which leads the thought from the let- 
tered slogan gradually up past boxes of 
the advertised products to the trade 
name. This is a splendid example to 
show the truthful carrying out of the 
mental process in a graphic and practical 
manner. 

The thought is finally centered on the 
trade name in such a way (association 
of pleasant ideas) that it will not be 
easily forgotten and the reason for re- 
membering the name is built on definite 
plans. 

In the construction or layout of the 
advertisement it is also clearly seen that 
other elements of design have entered 


into its make-up. Emphasis which is also 
a vital physical factor is shown clearly 
in our illustration of the principle of 
repetition—in the forms of the boxes and 
the names of the spices easily seen on the 
sides of the cans—all leading up to the 
center of interest or the climax, the cake 
and the trade name. The educated and 
unread alike are reached through such 
simplicity of the presentation of facts 
and the beauty of simple, emphatic 
design. 

The second type of illustrative adver- 
tising is classified as photographic and of 
course needs no explanation. The third 
type is the humorous and is used quite 
extensively in advertising articles that 
are enjoyed chiefly by children. Such 
things as cereals, syrups, candies and 
coveralls are often presented in an ap- 
pealing manner, using the humorous gr 
cartoon idea. This type of advertisi? 
should seldom if ever be used to adve§ 
tise products of a more serious make-up. 

The fourth type of advertising, which 
includes decorative rendering, abstract 
subject matter, imaginative or sugges- 
tive, covers a wide field of selection and 
is one of the types used to the greatest 
advantage at the present time. It is this 
class or type that we need to study care- 
fully to appreciate its full value. 

In the planning of an advertisement 
the subject matter of which is either of 
high cash value, a refined article, a deli- 
cate product or one that bespeaks lux- 
ury, the very simple illustrative design 
or pictorial representation is not suit- 
able, as the idea of the product is not 
sufficiently emphasized. For this type 
of article the detailed design, or one in- 
volving more complicated composition 
is far better and more appealing, pro- 
ducing better results and greater sales. 
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SEVERAL PATTERNS FOR SURFACE TEXTURE BASSETT 





* 


* CHARLES BASSETT 





STIPPLE, LINE AND PATTERN BACKGROUNDS OR SURFACE TEXTURE ON PEN DRAWINGS OR LINE 
ENGRAVINGS ARE VERY OFTEN PLACED UPON THE DRAWING BY THE ARTIST OR UPON THE ENGRAVING 
BY THE ENGRAVER WITH A MECHANICAL DEVICE KNOWN AS A SHADING MACHINE. THIS IS COMPOSED 
OF A TRANSPARENT GELATIN FILM WITH A RELIEF PATTERNED SURFACE WHICH IS INKED FOR TRANS- 
FERRING THE PATTERN TO THE PAPER. THE ABOVE SHOWS SEVERAL SHADING MACHINE PATTERNS 
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DUINO DECORATIVE PEN DRAWING 








A DECORATIVE PEN RENDERING FOR THEATRICAL NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY BY FRANK A. DUINO. PEN 
AND INK ENGRAVINGS HAVE GREATER HARMONY WITH TYPE THAN OTHER MEDIUMS AND IS RETURNING 
AGAIN TO ITS FORMER POPULARITY 
The School Arts Magazine, January 1928 
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Historical and Artistic Book Decoration 


JULIA W. WOLFE 
New York City 


HE art of binding really grew out of 

that of writing, for the first forms 
of writing on rolls, skins, and the Egyp- 
tian papyri were accompanied by equally 
crude attempts at binding, by sewing dif- 
ferent leaves of these materials together 
for a covering. 

The gradual rise and development of 
the process is best studied by reference 
to the documents of the ancients, who 
invariably adapted some protection for 
their manuscripts and writings. We 
must seek for early examples in the 
Tamil manuscripts and those of Japan, 
which, written on narrow strips of palm- 
leaf, were bound together with flat pieces 
of wood. Constructive ingenuity is 
manifest, but decorative skill is wanting, 
in these as in other far-distant attempts 
at the binder’s art. When we consider 
the remoteness of the period it is a sur- 
prise that so high a standard of excel- 
lence was forthcoming. Gradual progress 
is seen in the methods employed, when 
the substitution of square books for the 
roll, or “papyri,” called forth further 
ingenuity, and when leather cases were 
made to wrap round the Greek and 
Roman wand tablets. In most of these 
instances, durability was more consid- 
ered than design, but the intercourse 
gradually springing up between Eastern 
and Western Europe had its influence 
also upon ornament, and so we find the 
Byzantine style affecting the binder’s 
art. Wooden boards, covered with metal 


or copper gilt, formed a favorite mode of 
binding in the sixth century, and prog- 





ai 


ress was now quickly made toward yet 
richer decoration. The famous “Opus 
Anglicanum”’ style on gold embroidery 
exercised an influence on early art work; 
the abbeys and convents of the tenth 
century were busied in its production, 
and Queen Mathilda herself encouraged 
and developed the taste. The Anglo- 
Saxon era was memorable for its love of 
ornamental design, especially in needle- 
work, specimens of which are to be found 
in museums. 

The growing art gained much encour- 
agement from the churches, and their 
books were given lavish settings and the 
books their of 
decoration. The duty of the sacrist was 


choral received share 
to bind and clasp such books. 

In the disturbed period following the 
Norman invasion, we cannot fix on any 
representative epoch of art binding; we 
must look to the gradual work and ex- 
tension of the monasteries in the twelfth 
thirteenth definite 

The Benedictines, whose services 


and centuries for 
aims. 
to monastic literature are especially 
famous, had founded the great religious 
houses of Ely, Cambridge, etc., where- 
with the work of the scriptorium or 
writing room has long been connected. 
The patient labor of the scribe, the 
illuminator, and the binder produced 
those treasures which are now collected 
in the vast libraries of England. 

The monastic binders borrowed from 
the ornaments of the printer many deco- 
rative elements, such as the tail-pieces, 
flowered borders and headings of those 
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STUDENTS UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON WOOD BLOCK ILLUSTRATIONS 
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FOUR PAGES OF FOUR AND TWENTY WOOD BLOCKS ILLUSTRATING MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES. FROM 
THE “CH APBOOK,”’ EDITED BY GLENN HUGHES AND ISSUED BY THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WASHINGTON 
The School Arts Magazine, January 1928 
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most noted typographers, the Alduses, 
and the printer’s ‘‘device’”’ was occa- 
sionally reproduced on the book cover. 
Again the abbey garden afforded ex- 
amples of ornament in the plants and 
flowers there cultivated; their graceful 
outlines would be copied or convention- 
alized for decorative design, as we know 
they formed many a charming feature 
in the sculptured work of the churches 
and cathedrals. We can thus trace 
the adaptation of plant ornaments on 
the bound volume of the medieval, and 
still later, of the Elizabethan period. 
Thus was the art begun and advanced, 
to be perfected by other means and 
methods. For some time oaken boards 
covered with leather or pig-skin were 
used; these were often stamped with 
elegant devices, and clasps with orna- 
mental chasing and silver plating began 
to be used. For special volumes, carved 
ivory and enamel enriched the covers, 
and bas-reliefs of Scripture scenes were 
introduced. The binding art now 
assumed definite ornaments and leading 
forms, aided by history and religion; the 
one supplying varieties of design from 
distant countries, the other fostering 
those symbolistic types and attributes 
which it specially inculeated. During 
the Crusades, examples of ornament 
brought from the East influenced all 
English art and impressed upon their 
native work new brilliancy of material 
and hue. The minute division of labor, 
and the employment of varied sub- 
stances, indicate another stage in the 
binder’s art. A single cover was the 


work of many artists, belonging to differ- 
ent schools; and the painter, goldsmith, 
and lapidary were severally engaged 
with their individual labor, which re- 
sulted in that combination of charming 
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ornament which is common in medizeva 
handicrafts. 

By degrees, many ornaments were 
developed as gilding the leather, a pro- 
cess brought into vogue by the encour- 
agement of the great Italian families. 
The extension of trade and navigation 
introduced a greater demand. Venice 
was rising to be mistress of art and com- 
merce; her merchants returned with 
wares and novelties from distant parts 
of the globe. Nuremburg and other 
centers of industries gave a vigorous 
impulse to all the allied manufactures. 
The great and wealthy patronized the 
arts, and books were specially illumi- 
nated, bound,and adorned for public and 
private use. Guilds flourished at Ant- 
werp, Ghent, and Bruges, and in many 
German and Italian towns; a wholesome 
rivalry in all work began. 

The sixteenth century was the Augus- 
tan age of binding, and many events 
had prepared the way for this, the 
brightest period of its existence. Archi- 
tecture, painting and sculpture were 
all influenced by the Renaissance, 
though the influence was felt earlier or 
later in different countries. 

The seventeenth century witnessed a 
change in book-ornamentation. As 
works were more and more diffused, 
bookbinders abounded; those worthy of 
the name of artists became fewer, and 
the patterns grew devoid of style. The 
designs of former periods were mixed up 
with those of contemporary work; over- 
abundance and affectation of ornament 
took the place of simple and elegant 
patterns. Still there were rare editions, 
as some of the “‘ Elzevirs,”’ whose bind- 
ings were decorative and choice. The 
covers of these silver-clasped and em- 
bossed volumes would be enriched with 
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HISTORICAL AND ARTISTIC BOOK DECORATION 





chased or perforated silver. Some Span- 
ish bindings were also of much beauty, 
enhanced by a setting of tortoise-shell, 
enamel, or other material. Inlaid varie- 
gated leathers in black morocco were in 
vogue; also olive and citron color of the 
same material. Rich decorations were 
bestowed on ordinary books, as alma- 
nacs and journals; and occasionally 
paper bindings of colored and variegated 
patterns were introduced. 

Today we see the artistic adaptation 
of old designs on new books and this 
cannot be too strongly recommended. 

What is principally called for, how- 
ever, is a revival of the old artistic spirit 
in the workmen themselves. So much is 
done by machinery these days, and so 
little left to the individual taste and skill, 


that, in almost all the trades alike, the 
artist-mechanic, the craftsman who 
thinks over his task, and spares no pains 
to make it excellent and beautiful, as it 
behooves a person with an idea and con- 
science of his own to do, is very rapidly 
becoming extinct. Most things are pro- 
duced by rule of thumb, or by the opera- 
tion of some mechanical process; much 
average work is cheap, common and 
merely makeshift and temporary; and 
of work that is individual and good we 
see but little. The bookbinders have no 
more escaped the contagion than their 
compeers. Goodly bindings are objects 
of art as well as objects deluxe. Just a 
little encouragement and we should have 
our Groliers and our Roger Paynes, no 
doubt. 
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Pen and Ink for High School Pupils 


MARTHA K. SCHAUER 
Art Director, Stivers High School, Dayton, Ohio 


N HIS book on 

Arthur Dow says, “‘Pen drawing is a 
dry, hard process but one of great value 
in modern illustration owing to the ease 
with which it may be reproduced. It 
need not be as inartistic as it usually 
appears; observation of pen work will 
show that, aside from faults in composi- 
tion, failure in interest lies largely in 
handling. Study the rendering; suggest 
surface quality rather than imitate or 
elaborate; use a variety of pens.”’ 

The numerous difficulties attached to 
pen and ink work probably prevent its 
being included in most high school art 
courses. This is unfortunate because the 
ease with which it can be reproduced 
should make it of first value in many 
high school projects. It certainly should 
not be neglected. 

A little careful planning and deter- 
mined teaching on the part of the in- 
structor will produce quick results. 
High school students uniformly enjoy 
this medium and are willing to work 
hard at it. Their perseverance is almost 
always rewarded. 

The trouble usually lies in attempting 
too much in the beginning. The pupils 
should become thoroughly acquainted 
with papers and pens before undertaking 
more than simple practice sheets. A 
hard-surfaced paper is, of course, abso- 
lutely necessary. In my estimation, the 
best pen for a beginner is one that pre- 
sents a blunt, firm point. Too hasty 
use of a fine flexible pen gives scratchi- 
ness, the feature which mars all effort 
and discourages the amateur. 


“Composition,” 


The success of a pen sketch does not 
lie so much in the technique as in the 
relation of values. A close study of the 
work of various artists reveals this fact. 
For this reason the student undertaking 
pen and ink work should have a pretty 
thorough knowledge of composition and 
value relationship. 

A wide succession of problems could 
be outlined, but to introduce a student 
to the beauty of pen and ink work it 
would be well to list a few valuable steps. 

A good practice sheet should first be 
executed and emphasis laid on avoiding 
solid blacks or blottings. Contrasts can 
be gained without this dread malady. 
Then the student should select photo- 
graphs of buildings or doorways and 
render them in lines of one direction with 
strokes of one width. The values should 
come through. Keeping some lines far 
apart and others close together, and out- 
lines between values should be strictly 
avoided. Balance and relation of values 
should be stressed above everything else. 

The next problem might be to select a 
photograph of a tree and render it in 
three different ways: (a) lines of one 
direction; (b) lines of different direc- 
tions; (c) decorative line. This proves 
of great interest and begins to allow 
some freedom. From this point the 
class can continue on indefinitely, going 
from simple, firm, line technique to 
more flexible handling and more varied 
line direction. Work from photographs 
can be carried into landscape and figure 
rendering. Sketches from posed model 
and out-of-door effects can then be 
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A GROUP OF PEN AND INK ILLUSTRATION PROBLEMS DRAWN BY THE STUDENTS OF THE ILLUSTRATION 
CLASS UNDER MARTHA K. SCHAUER, EDNA H. WIERS, AND MARY LUCAS OF DAYTON, OHIO, HIGH SCHOO! 
PEN AND INK DRAWING IS AN IMPORTANT KNOWLEDGE FOR THE STUDENT OF ADVERTISING ART 
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attempted after giving careful attention 
to the technique of well known pen and 
ink artists. 

Too long a course cannot be managed 
successfully with the whole class in one 
year, but those who seem proficient in 
it can be urged forward individually by 
the teacher. Every high school art 
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GOOD ADVERTISING ART POSTERS BY 
BESS ELEANOR FOSTER, SUPERVISOR OF ART 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


POTTERY 


should be given some work 
valuable medium and _ the 
it is too difficult should be 
Aside from its commercial 


student 
in this 
idea that 
abandoned. 
value there is no medium that can teach 
value relationship more decisively, and 
this fact alone gives it general educa- 
tional force. 
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8S. D. WARREN COMPANY SEVERAL RENDERINGS IN PEN AND INK 
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ZINC ETCHING FROM PEN DRAWING 
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COPPER LINE ETCHING FROM PEN DRAWING 


PEN AND INK RENDERING OF THE SAME SUBJECT FOR ADVERTISING ART PURPOSES 
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SEVERAL LINE AND TEXTURE EFFECTS S. D. WARREN COMPANY 















ZINC ETCHING FROM STIPPLE DRAWING 
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COPPER ETCHING FROM 
CRAYON DRAWING 








ZINC ETCHING, WOODCUT EFFECT 


VARYING LINE AND TEXTURE EFFECTS OF THE SAME SUBJECT FOR ADVERTISING ART PURPOSES 
The School Arts Magazine, January 1928 
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D. WARREN COMPANY RENDERINGS FOR HALFTONE REPRODUCTION 
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A HIGHLIGHT HALFTONE 
FROM A PENCIL DRAWING 











150 SCREEN HALFTONE FROM 
A WASH DRAWING 








150° SCREEN HALFTONE FROM 
A RETOUCHED PHOTOGRAPH 


MORE VARIATIONS OF THE SAME SUBJECT RENDERED FOR ADVERTISING ART ILLUSTRATIONS rHIs 
PAGE AND THE TWO PRECEDING PAGES SHOWN THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE 8. D. WARREN 
COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
The School Afts Magazine, January 1928 
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Lettering Diplomas 


JOHN DEAN 
Edison High School, Min neapolis, Minnesota 


RE you, as teacher of art, or man- 

ual training, or mechanical drawing, 
‘alled upon at your busiest season to 
letter the school’s diplomas? If so, then 
every suggestion which will simplify or 
speed up the work will be welcome. 

Generally Old English lettering is pre- 
ferred, but text letters, marking, or 
round hand may be used. Probably you 
have your own favorite alphabet but a 
practical and fairly rapid Old English 
form is given (Fig. 1) to show the use of 
a simple pencil layout which may be 
used for any other style equally well. 
This is essentially a single stroke Gothic 
letter used as a foundation for spelling 
and for spacing. 

A No. 2 broad pen (Sonnecken or 
Hunt) will answer for most work though 
a half size larger or smaller may be used. 
Names of courses, dates, etc., may be 
printed in with the body of the diploma, 
or a blank may be left for the engrosser 
to write in with a fine pen or fill in with 
broad pen script to match the rest of text. 

The name of the graduate is the most 
important part of the work and proper 
spelling, location, and good lettering are 
the most essential points to be consid- 
ered. A typewritten list which has been 
sarefully checked will probably be fur- 
nished, and it is well to study this long 
enough to become acquainted with the 
names and note how Katharyn, Maye, 
Grayce, and Berenice wish theirs to go 
down to posterity. 

On a piece of ruled paper letter a few 
names with a broad pen as nearly as 


2 


possible the size you need and then rule 
in with a pencil the cap line and waist 
line. For a single small job these meas- 
urements may be transferred to the edge 
of a card and then to the space on the 
diploma. If a blank is left in the wording 
the base line will be determined by this. 
If a full line is allowed, as in Fig. 3, the 
card may be cut to this width so the 
marks made on the edge will locate the 
lines needed. No attempt should be 
made to measure this distance in frac- 
tions of an inch as the correct size of the 
letters should be found by trial or 
“feeling.” Dots from the edge of the 
card to the diploma will save further 
measuring and give uniformity. A paral- 
lel ruler will then be found convenient 
to rule the lines if one bar is placed along 
a printed line and the other slid up to the 
pencil placed on the dot. Of course the 
pencil should have a fine point and the 
line be drawn as lightly as will suffice. 

If more than twenty-five diplomas are 
to be lettered, and especially if the work 
is the same every year or twice a year, 
it will pay well to make a templet to 
match the lines needed. Two or three 
narrow strips of thin metal will be re- 
quired and strips of firm cardboard 
(e. g. tea board) about one inch wide to 
form the frame. One suitable for the 
style of work shown in Fig. 3 is illus- 
trated in Fig. 4. Two black enameled 
corset steels were used for the metal 
strips, though narrow clock spring steel 
or strips from a brass-edged ruler would 
do. These were laid in position over the 
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FIGURE 2 SHOWS A LOWER CASE ALPHABET CAREFULLY WORKED OUT ON SQUARED PAPER. THIS WILL 
PROVE USEFUL FOR THOSE WISHING TO STUDY LETTER FORMS. THE BOTTOM GROUP SHOWS THE 
PLACEMENT OF LETTERING ON A DIPLOMA 
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Fig.4 


trial name along the pencilled lines and 
a little cold glue (Le Page’s) spread on 
each end as a sizing coat. The lower 
edge of the top strip of cardboard 
located the cap line. The top of 
the lower strip coincided with the 
bottom of the first line of printing. All 
the strips were held firmly in place and 
glue spread on each end; then short 
strips of cardboard were pressed down 
on the glue. Weights may be placed on 
the ends for a few minutes and strips of 
gummed paper or tape may be placed 
on the under side over the ends of the 
metal for increased strength and pro- 
tection. This should not require more 
than ten minutes to construct and will 
save that much time on twenty-five 
names, and using it a student may be 
allowed to “line up”’ the diplomas. 

The letters of the Old English alpha- 
bet vary greatly in size while those of the 
typewritten list are evenly spaced, but 
the average is about the same so the list 
may be used as a basis for sorting the 
names into groups of short, medium, and 
long. For diplomas like the one shown 
in Fig. 3, it was found that names of 
fourteen letters and spaces extended the 
same length as the short line above the 
name; twenty letters the same as the 
longer line below; and twenty-five (as 
shown) as far as the first or title line. 
Therefore, pencil lines ruled down the 


list after the fourteenth, twentieth, and 
twenty-fifth letters will automatically 
sort them so that only a glance will be 
needed to estimate the length of the 
lettered name. Vertical guide lines 
should be drawn at the ends of this 
length as well as about an inch apart 
along the space, and the name immedi- 
ately lettered in with a pencil. Use a 
simple style of skeleton letter suggestive 
of the finished work (Fig. 1 a), and con- 
centrate on spelling and spacing. Then 
all the attention may be given to the 
forms of the letters when working with 
the broad pen (Fig. 1b). The pencil let- 
tering should be done very lightly and if 
the spacing is not correct it may be done 
again heavier instead of erasing. Take 
time to check your spelling of every 
name, or better still, have some one else 
check for you. 

Do the broad pen work when you 
are feeling “‘just right”? and you will 
not spoil as many diplomas as you will 
after a hard day in the schoolroom. 

A lower alphabet carefully 
worked out on squared paper is given 
in Fig. 2 which may prove useful if you 
are not well acquainted with the form. 
Generally, a tall, slender letter spaced 
rather closely looks better than a broad 
open one. Remember, the spacing be- 
tween letters is reckoned by open ares 
rather than measured distance. 
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SCHOOL ANNUAL COVER DESIGNS UNITED STATES HIGH SCHOOLS 
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A GROUP OF GOOD COVER DESIGNS MADE FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ANNUALS ISSUED IN DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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RENAUCOURT FRENCH WAR POSTER 
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' 
4 FRENCH WAR POSTER DESIGNED BY RENAUCOURT AND USED BY THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT IN 1920 
NOTE THE CLEAR TONAL DIVISIONS. THE FIGURE AND FRAMEWORK IS THE DARKEST, THE SHIP- 
RIGGING IS NEXT IN DARK VALUE, THE CARGO BEING THE LIGHTEST SIMPLICITY OF VISUALIZATION 
IS SECURED BY THIS GROUPING OF TONAL VALUES RATHER THAN BY SCATTERING TONES 
The School Arte Magazine, January 1925 
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EXAMPLES OF GOOD POSTER ART RUSSIAN, ENGLISH, AMERICAN 
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Keep the Home Garden going 





ABOVE: FIRST IS A RUSSIAN POSTER, SECOND IS AN ENGLISH POSTER. THE TWO POSTERS BELOW ARE 
AMERICAN POSTERS. ALL FOUR POSTERS ARE GOOD POSTER ART AND SUCCESSFULLY FULFILLED THEIR 
PURPOSE 
The School Arts Magazine, January 1928 
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LEMOS DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATING GOOD POSTERS 
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THESE DIAGRAMS AND NOTATIONS ILLUSTRATE THE FOUR GOOD POSTERS ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE AND 
ANALYZE THEIR SPACE DIVISIONS AND LINE ACTION. THE STUDENT IN STUDYING GOOD POSTERS 
SHOULD DECIDE THE REASONS WHY THE POSTERS ARE GOOD. 
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THRIFT POSTER JAPANESE 
































A JAPANESE THRIFT POSTER PUBLISHED DURING THE WORLD WAR THE LEGEND READS “SAVING IS 
THE ROOT, PEACE IS THE FLOWER 2 THIS POSTER IS SYMBOLICAL OF JAPANESE ART, AND ONE OF 
THE BEST ISSUED IN JAPAN DURING THE WAR 
The School Arts Magazine, January 1928 
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} A GROUP OF ADVERTISING DESIGNS FROM GERMANY SHOWING BOLD 
AND ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS FOR COMMERCIAL PUBLICITY NEEDS 
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THE MODERN LINER MAY BE ATTRACTIVELY DESIGN 
ILLUSTRATED ON THIS PAGE, THE 
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ADVERTISING DESIGNS PRODUCING POSTER FLAT COLOR QUALITIES IN THREE PRINTINGS 
FROM LINE ENGRAVINGS ISSUED BY THE STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
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RHYTHMIC LETTERING 





Rhythmi 


c Lettering 


ESTHER BROCK BIRD 


Art Instructor, 


ETTERING for high school students 
is apt to be a subject which is either 
sadly neglected or else so taught or em- 


Rockland, Maine 


phasized as to make it distasteful and 
unpopular. The lessons which I offer 
are along lines taught in the Von Deb- 
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RHYTHMIC LETTERING 


BIRD 





schitz School of Fine and Applied Arts 
in Munich, Bavaria. Rhythm is a 
word which can be used understandingly 
with high school students. With the 
prevalence of dancing, music and exer- 
cises the word ought to be understood 
readily in drawing and design. Free and 
untrammeled arm movement, similar to 
penmanship practice, is the only road to 
good lettering. No matter how well a 
student understands letter forms and 
good spacing of words, the actual curves 
and intricacies of letters cannot be made 
without muscular precision and control. 
This of course comes with practice—but 
practice in the right direction and of the 
right muscles. 

The time-honored Roman capitals are 
our objective. After all is said and done 


and standard 
are not “‘letter- 
ing’? and remain only rank amateurs. 
It is advisable to have a large Roman 
alphabet before the class, on the board 
or on a large sheet of paper. On a good 
sized sheet of paper have the pupils rule 
groups of parallel lines. A T-square may 
be used, drawing on both sides. This 
will give an adequate spacing. Next 
drop the T-square down about one- 
quarter inch from the bottom line and 
repeat, filling the paper. In this way the 
student gets used to the small space 
between lines of lettering. 


unless these beautiful 
letters are mastered we 


Now with the arm resting lightly and 
the body in a good straight position be- 
gin forming (with pencil) upright ovals 
(ellipses) swinging the arm from the 
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KENNEDY 





ADVENTURE IN CARTOONING 





shoulder. It is imperative that the whole 
arm moves freely; that the oval is swung 
in and not drawn with the fingers. At 
first, of course, they will slant or go be- 
yond bounds. Swing the arm many 
times in the same space, going over and 
over the line until some control is felt. 
Proceed to the next space making the 
oval many times. Repeat. These ovals 
should stand erect; they should touch 
the top line directly above where they 
touch the bottom line. They must not 
flatten on the lines. It is not important 
whether they are slender or wide. 
That will depend on the student; he 
should develop a certain rhythm with 
it all. 

Do not continue this until the student 
is bored, but as soon as the majority are 
making a fairly good oval let the letter 
practice begin in the first good oval. 
Start with C, then G, O, Q,5S, and U. 
Demonstrate on the board. C is merely 
a section of this fine oval. G is the same 
with an appendage, drawn on the out- 
side dimension of the width. In other 
words, the width of the letter is the 
width of the oval, at its widest. O is the 
whole oval; Q has an appendage; S em- 
ployes the top and bottom curves; U the 
bottom curve, etc. 

After these have been practiced point 
out to the students that, with the 


exception of I all the letters are the 
same size. M and W are usually 
made somewhat wider but not always. 
Start again with A. The width of the 
bottom is the same as the width of the 
oval at the middle. Form the whole al- 
phabet in one oval. This is the principal 
of electrical signs that are operated to 
form different words in the same space. 
Each space can contain every letter in 
the alphabet. Repeat each letter many 
times. The instructor should stand at 
the board and draw as he talks. 

By this method the student will 
gradually see that all the curves in one 
particular alphabet are the same and 
the arm must naturally and rhyth- 
mically make them alike. These letters 
are, of course, the main skeleton; making 
the thick and thin parts and the serifs 
comes easily. To complete a Roman 
capital, first construct the oval, then the 
letter and in the case of N, for instance, 
show the rule of up stroke light and 
down stroke heavy. Thus the middle 
down stroke is heavy and the two sides 
light. Thicken the middle stroke, using 
a fine model to go by. Add the serif to 
the beginning and end of letters only. 
This rule applies to all letters made with 
one stroke. In the case of H and E, T 
and X, where there are several parts, the 
serif finishes all parts. 


Adventure in Cartooning 


ADA KENNEDY 


Art Instructor, Mishawaka, Indiana 


AST fall a sober lad entered my 
classes who simply would make car- 
toons, and he simply wouldn’t do any- 
thing else. His pictures were funny, and 
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beautifully executed, but they frequent- 
ly lacked point. The trouble was that 
the boy had nothing specific to illustrate. 
All my suggestions fell flat; he didn’t 





ADVENTURE IN CARTOONING KENNEDY 
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A GROUP OF CARTOONS FROM THE PEN OF A STUDENT IN THE HIGH SCHOOL OF 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA AS DESCRIBED BY ADA KENNEDY IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE 
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ADVENTURE IN CARTOONING 





want to make cartoons of daily news 
events, nor for the school paper, and the 
thought of a comic strip made him 
slightly ill. I almost despaired of ever 
making the right contact. Then came 
an inspiration. 

Our studio looks upon the athletic 
field, where all fall the football team 
goes through the gruelling process of 
working itself up to the great battle of 
the year. All other games are just in the 
day’s work, but this one is an event. 
Most of the stores close; a general holi- 
day is proclaimed, and everyone goes to 
Cartier Field at Notre Dame, the home 
field of Rockne’s great teams, where 
for the last three years our teams, 
dubbed the “Cavemen,” have overcome 
their rivals, known as the “Bears.” 


Suddenly the cartooning possibilities 
of these two names struck me. 


“Ray,” I exclaimed, “you must make 
a set of cartoons about the great game’”’! 
The cartoonist’s face lighted up all over 
in the biggest real smile I ever saw him 
wear. 


“T’d like to,”’ he said, and not another 
word. He went to work. Fortunately 
we had in class the quarterback of the 
victorious team. I put it up to him. 


“Don, you know what nonsense 
rhymes are? We need a whole string of 
them to illustrate. You know every 
move in that game, so it’s up to you.” 
Don is unique; there is probably not an- 
other student in school who knows foot- 
ball as thoroughly, and is also capable 
of nonsense rhymes. He made about a 
hundred in all, and while they may not 
make the author’s reputation as a poet 
they are full of dash and spirit, and 
served perfectly to give the cartoonist a 
subject. As the quarterback himself put 


it, “The verses explain the pictures, and 
the pictures make the verses funny.” 

Everything Ray draws is strictly his 
own. He gets not only the action in his 
figures, but also shows what his charac- 
ters are thinking and saying without the 
aid of words, which he sometimes adds, 
but they are seldom necessary to con- 
vey his meaning. He had to learn to 
draw bears for this project, and we hunt- 
ed all the pictures available, but from 
them he evolved bears that are like no 
one else’s bears. 

In the art exhibit the cartoons were 
captioned: 

DON RODGERS 
WROTE THE VERSES 
AND 
RAY HOUSE 
DREW THE PICTURES 

It was immensely popular, but it 
proved a source of embarrassment to 
me. The second semester a dozen big 
boys presented themselves at the studio 
in the serene confidence that I could 
make cartoonists of them. As they were 
of varying degrees of ability, and most 
without previous art training, my ex- 
perience with Ray, who had drawn all 
his life, was little help with them. It 
became necessary for me to construct a 
course of study to meet this situation 
and give these boys something to satisfy 
that urge that boys seem to have for 
drawing funny pictures. Now, looking 
at the display on the wall by my desk, I 
almost believe I’ve done it. I do not 
expect to turn out a first rank cartoonist 
every year, let alone the whole class, 
but I do believe that the students in 
cartooning gain a certain skill, both of 
hand and eye, and that it is perhaps the 
most satisfactory medium of art expres- 
sion that boys enjoy at this age. 
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PICTORIAL AND DECORATIVE MAPS CONTRIBUTED 
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PICTORIAL MAP OF THE 1924 BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 
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A GOOD ART PROBLEM FOR THE ART CLASSES IS THAT OF THE PICTORIAL, ARTISTIC, OR DECORATIVE 
MAP. A COMMENDABLE REVIVAL OF THIS ART IS NOW POPULAR. IT IS WORTHY OF CONTINUED 
ATTENTION AND ART TEACHERS SHOULD ENCOURAGE ITS GROWTH 
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A SUCCESSFUL MAP OF CARMEL BAY, CALIFORNIA AND LOCALITY BY JOSEPH MORA, PUBLISHED BY 
A. M. ROBERTSON OF SAN FRANCISCO. THE HUMOROUS DRAWING THROUGHOUT THIS PICTORIAL MAP 
ADDS GREATLY TO ITS INTEREST. THE BORDER FIGURES PORTRAY THE HISTORY OF THE BOCALITY 
FROM THE COMING OF THE SPANISH EXPLORERS TO THE GOLF EXPLOITERS 
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Supervisor of Art 
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Assistant Supervisor of Fine 
and Industrial Arts 
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The Scrapbook 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON 
Atlanta, Georgia 





NELL ApaMs SMITH 
Director of Art 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Dept. of Art Education, 
University of Chicago 
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HAT is home or school without 
a scrapbook filled to overflowing 
with pictures of toadstools and fairies, 
or Red Riding Hoods and wolves and of 
people from mystic lands of enchant- 
ment! A book to dream over while rain- 
drops tinkle on the panes, or to while 
away the dreary hours when mumps or 
measles keeps one a shut-in! Every 
child should own one, which he himself 
has made, and the planning and con- 
struction of the scrapbook for hospitals 
and nurseries is an excellent project to 
be finished for Thanksgiving, as it 
teaches the joy of giving, and is a real 
source of pleasure to the little sufferers 
or to the children who have no homes. 
The making of the scrapbook begins 
in the kindergarten. What child does 
not instinctively cut out pictures and 


paste them where his fancy wills! With 
old magazines, colored mounting paper 
and paste, it is a short step to the folding 
of a book and tying the sheets together; 
and with this simple and delightful pro- 
ject, there is brought into play the use 
of scissors, selection of material, cutting 
to line, the spreading of paste, and 
proper mounting, folding and tying. 

In the first grade, the problem is more 
finished .ooking when completed. One 
clever teacher used it as seat work 
throughout the year, taking the different 
steps as the class matured, and ending 
with a whole set of well-made, beauti- 
fully assembled booklets. It was a dis- 
trict where children were plentiful and 
magazines scarce; but a paper sale 
brought in a goodly supply of picture 
material, and the children were told to 
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BOYLSTON 


THE SCRAPBOOK 





tear out all pictures they thought were 
pretty. These were kept in a convenient 
corner, and those who wished to cut 
them out were privileged to do so when- 
ever they were not otherwise employed. 
The cutouts were placed in a box kept 
for the purpose; and when the piles were 
exhausted, they were sorted under dif- 
ferent headings—exercise, home life, 
fruits and vegetables, health, autumn, 
animals, etc. Those pictures which were 
poorly cut were discarded by vote of the 
class, and the others used to make book- 
lets, each child choosing the topic that 
he liked best. It was surprising how 
carefully they worked to have pretty 
books, how smoothly they spread the 
paste, and how very hard they tried to 
put the picture in just the proper place. 
And what a proud class it was when they 
were finished and all ready to send to the 


little children who were too ill to make 
picture books for themselves! 

But it is not always the hospital that 
needs the books, for the children never 
tire of looking through them on rainy 
days. If kept on the library table, they 
are accessible at all times to those who 
finish a lesson more quickly than their 
slower classmates; and it’s an incen- 
tive to get through, just to have the 
privilege of working on the adorable 
scrapbook. 

For English, both oral and written, 
it gives inspiration, as well as material 
for little minds to roll around and weave 
into fairy stories to be retold; and even 
music may grow out of its suggestion. 

Scrapbooks! Why, who doesn’t lose 
himself in the magic of them, and who 
wouldn’t just glory in having one of his 
own! 





THE STARS AND STRIPES SHIELD IS A VERY GOOD 
FEBRUARY GRADE PROBLEM FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS 
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SHIELDS AS DESIGN FORMS JOHNSON 








DESIGN FORMS CAN WELL BE TAUGHT IN FEBRUARY IN CONSTRUCTING SHIELDS. TOP ROW SHOWS 
USE OF STRAIGHT LINES. SECOND ROW ADDS CONCAVE LINES. THE BOTTOM ROW USES STRAIGHT 
LINES AND CONVEX LINES 
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JOHNSON SHIELDS AS DESIGN FORMS 











THIS PAGE SHOWS THE FORMS FROM THE OPPOSITE PAGE COMPLETED WITH THE ADDITION OF 
STRIPES, BANDS AND STARS. BOTH PAGES DESIGNED BY VERNET JOHNSON OF HIBBING, MINNESOTA 
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COMMUNITY POSTER JENNING—HILL 








A COMMUNITY POSTER DESIGNED AND ISSUED BY THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, 
MAY GEARHART, ART SUPERVISOR. DRAWING BY BETTY JENNING, LETTERING BY LOIS HILL 
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MONTCLAIR STUDENTS COMMUNITY CHEST POSTER 








GOMMUNITY 


UHEST 


CHEST 





COMMUNITY CHEST POSTERS FOR A COMMUNITY CHEST DRIVE IN MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY. MADE BY 
THE STUDENTS OF THE HILLSIDE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. MARGUERITE B. TIFFANY, ART INSTRUCTOR 
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CHERRY TREE CUT-OUT FOR FEBRUARY 
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A CUT-OUT FEBRUARY CHERRY TREE STORY FOR COLORING AND MOUNTING ON A STIFF 
PAPER AND CUTTING OUT FOR ADDING TO THE BACKGROUND ON OPPOSITE PAGE 
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FOR FEBRUARY CHERRY TREE CUT-OUT 
































THE CUT-OUT ON PRECEDING PAGE IS TO BE PASTED ON THE 
FOLDED LOWER FLAP OF THIS BACKGROUND DRAWING 
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LINCOLN CUT-OUT FOR FEBRUARY 
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THIS LINCOLN SCENE IS TO BE COLORED, CUT AND PASTED ON THE FLAP OF THE SCENE ON 
OPPOSITE PAGE. THESE PICTURES MAY BE TRACED AND TRANSFERRED TO ANOTHER PAPER 
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FOR FEBRUARY LINCOLN CUT-OUT 



































THE FIREPLACE BACKGROUND FOR THE SCENE ON PRECEDING PAGE 
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SCISSOR LETTERING SIMPLIFIED CHARLES 








Scissor Lettering Simplified 


MRS. E. D. CHARLES 
Clinton, Ohio 








ERE is an R, an R you can dictate. Take a 

set of rectangles of paper the size of any word 
you want to make. Take one for R, fold bottom to 
top, unfold, now fold bottom to center. Cut from 
fold to edge that lies on center fold in the curving 

| V direction. Now go toward right-hand corner. Now 
ee cut out so the piece left looks like a railroad track 
one edge exactly as near the other in any one place 
asitisinalltherest. Then cut out the lower part so 
it is just the same width as the part that is left, 
going around the top of the R. The top of the R 
will guide you as you cut across. This R may have 
beautiful curves, soft angles, and nice spacing; the 


\ r - first folding of the paper gives it nice proportions. 
> eee a Se o_o mm - d 
4A 


Here is a P, a P you can dictate. Take one of 
your little rectangles. Cut a flag. The flag part 
larger than the pole or stick. Now fold just the flag 
part from right to left. Trim just a speck off the 
corner to round it, and hollow out as with the R. 
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This M is easy to get good results from dictating 
and demonstrating. Fold the piece in the middle up 
and down. Set scissors in edge at just the width you 
left for the stalks of the other letters. Slash up a 
little way, and take out scissors. Turn up the slashed 
part (it will be double). That shows you just how 











wide the space is. That makes top and bottom the 
same in width. Make V toward the center. Take 
out scissors set in so the V bar will be the same width 
as the others and cut. 

These letters are simple; the whole class responds 
with a good piece, and it makes the pupils independ- 
ent of the square paper. Want an S? First a 








snow man, next an eight, clip and then you have 8. 
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CURTIS HOW TO MAKE ATTRACTIVE COSTUMES FOR THE VALENTINE PARTY 





How to Make Attractive Costumes 
for the Valentine Party 


AGNES CURTIS 


Harrington, Park, New Jersey 


MPROMPTU costumes for various occasions 

are often demanded of the busy teacher. How 
to make them with little effort on her part is the 
problem. The photograph shows how one clever 
teacher made pretty costumes for the Valentine 
play. 

For the girl’s costume, she bought two and a 
half yards of crepe paper with a Valentine border. 
She ruffled it into a skirt and sewed it carefully 
together in the back. For the waist she draped 
strips of crepe paper over the shoulders. About 
the waist she fastened red heart cut-outs joined 
together with narrow red ribbon. She allowed 
these strands of red ribbon to reach below the 
skirt. She made a little fringe and fastened it 
about the ankles for pantalets. For the bonnet 
she cut from some pliable mat stock a poke 
shape and fringed it with tiny ruffles. She fas- 
tened it under the chin with narrow strands of 
red ribbon. On each wrist she tied a bracelet of 
narrow red ribbon. 

For the boy, she cut simple trousers and coat 
from crepe paper. She made a white ruff and 
fastened it in front. Then she made for him a 
three-cornered hat. 

The doorway back of this couple was decorated 
with two large heart cut-outs, and fringed at the 
top with small red heart cut-outs. These cos- 
tumes were most effective and very easy to make. 
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} THE KALAMAZOO GAZETTE. 
|THE KAZOO SCHOOL GAZETTE 
Vol. T, No. 16. SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1920. Published Weekly 
By, for and of the Pupils of | 
VARIOUS ART DEPARTMENTS 
BOX MAKING ur knew before taking this course that |ART IN THE GIRLS’ 
The Sixth grade of the Vine Street |tical arrangement of Joors and drawers] © VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


school turned the art room into a box|tn a piece of furniture; that any piece 
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factory last month We all were as|having over three drawers should have | Sit emieeies the mere com ane 
busy as bees. We made square boxes, | the sequential arrang nt or the | "heful thing- and therefore makes them 
round boxes. and band boxes smallest drawer at the top and growing |-yere heavtiful. Every suecessful dress 








We first took some cardboard a¢nd with |iarger by an inch or so at each suc- | make re mist have som 
a rule laid out the size of the box /ceeding drawer This illustrates a few oniledze « - In art we rn « 
wanted. Then we cut the corners out./of many useful things derived from a | ferent sited to diffe ind 
so we couid turn up the edges. Befo: course of this kind: it simply adds to | Vieuals by instance a sicut pers 





doing this we had to score the card- | our knowledge that we may be able to | “iou'd w ca’ lines and a slender 

















board so it would turn up straight. Then | carry on the work of this nation as good | Rerso” si s we orizonto! lines A 
lined it with colored paper, which we/t¢ not better than it has ever been done | stout persan c2n rot wear large plaid 
cut to fit the box After that. glued | pefore lacre all-over pa‘tecrs or wide s*ripes a 
the corners together with adhesive tape ALAN WOOD, Grade 10-1 C. H. S 1 slender p-rseon ca but she can wear 
And covered the outside with pretts | ‘a"Tow stripers pin materials and 
paper. Last of all we made the cover INTERIOR DECORATION small chee Dark colors should he 
i* hich is made just like the bottom only The Portage Art Class have a newleorn b; * peonte es ther make 
ke is a little larger so it will slip ove art room The walls are a warm yel- hem lool ‘er and slender people 
| the box |low shade which is just what it needs | should wer Nght colors 

Some of us thought we would make/as has a northern light The sten- In the art room we make a color 
toy band boxes like those in the millin- |cilled border adds ard completes the hee], showing different colors that 
er’s window They are harder to make aie scheme of the room, The decorat-|combine well In the beginning courses | 
than the square boxes, because you havi ing was entirely the work of the pupils. | we desicn clildren's clothes. initials and | 
to cut points on the edge of the rour al- |The boys took turns in paintins the | embroidery for clothing. and in the more 
in re ee wed — and the cir in hemming and | advanced sections nat and costume 4 

oma, tg a wed ling the curtains. The woodwork | iigning are taught 

pretty light colors for linings and 10 | was scrubbed and cracks in the walls LEATHA WENWKA 


be up-to-date we took striped pape: | putted up It was @ practical probiem so 
(wall paper) for the outside 


e ; ; 
os -.. | im Intertor decoration. the work being E P PER BO 
Ww = i Sune eal pees ‘aan | carried out in reality instead of on ‘TH. 4 xX 
or a black and white picture from | Paper. Although it was @ hard and un- INDUSTRY 





Vogue usual task, the pupils thoroughly cn 
3 , jored it | - 
Some of the girls in the class wove J ‘ edule a = 
hats out of raffia, some very cute ones Some rather amusing events took 7 ~ paper box industry is or ; ' 
) yme very ’ res much 1 ’ € 
F place before the rocm was completed, | T¢ares much abor from the make 





to put in their band boxes 
They trimmed them with ostrich 
(probably hen's) feather and quills 
One of the boys made a lavender box 
and filled it with violets and marked it 
for Julia 


but they are repaid for their work as | 
paper boxes are used for many things 

Last term we studied about paper box 
making Some of the bovs and ¢qirls 
bad relatives who worked in the Paper 
Box companr and they told us some 


Those that were painting were minus 
some pail to mix paint in so one of the 
boys went home after one. He brought 
back one that was full of holes. An- 
other pupil was sent to the first room 











WILLIAM BRAZILL for a long board and he returned with | interesting things about the indus- 
THOMAS J. TOLAND, 6-3 one longer than th reom try 

7 “ 2 a8 N rare t acco list 

Vine Street School Now the hardest task is accomplished Some of us made twine boxes whici 


and when we get our cupboard we ca 
id . mG cupucare were very nice Others made toya from 


B KS AND PRINTING add the finishing touches of hanging paper boxes they had collected at home 
the curtains and puiting flower pots on T 


~ wo girls made a toy theatre from a 
the window sills 


me very interesting phases of .art VIRGINIA BOYD, 8 





large cardboard box. The interior U 
decorated in gray and blu- rn 


isse'l 
































work were taken up in the eighth grad Portage Street School conamaker made a coupe from 2 | 
at Woodward Avenue schoo! during the | TEXTILES AND | match box and used isin glass for win- | 
last semester. They consisted mostly of | dows. Someone made a modern bunga- | 
the study of books and printing TEXTILE DESIGN | low from a large candy box An auro | 
In the 8-1 sections of the grade the truck was made from a candy box and 
pupils made book plates Thes were cardboard wa folded for springs. An 
eae large and PA nesscete according to During last semester, tt Manual Art pa apt ae from a pin a Pa t 
the favorite hobby or pastime of the class in Central high school completed wheels were movable The toys were 
owne! They are to be photographed a study of textiles The students were Anished and enamcled Afterwards we 
and small prints made for the books of | @!rected by Miss Wadsworth | all agreed that the paper box industry 
the owner Poster and pen and ink A textile is any kind of materffl wo-! was a very it teresting one 
ng were also studied and prac-|ven. The students applied original de- ETHELYN TUCKER 
ice |signs to textiles by five different meth- Grade 6, Lake St. School 
In the 8-3 sections the students made /|ods Tied and dved is the earliest knowr 
blank books varving id size from 4 by | method of applying design to textile BASKETRY IN 
6 inches to 9 t 12 inches These were |The design is drawn upon the textile. | 
appropriate for many uses such as high | then a thread i run through the out- JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
school scrap books. address books. kodak | line of the design and then the thread ts 
books. et A special cover design was |drawn up and tied. The textile is dyed Bavkets were used among the early 
made for each book. some being very | and when dry, the th d is drawn out | eoples for about every — ni qeeking 
- * imple jJapan-|and the portion held together by the ty-|@nd carrying utensil. These baskets 
: - ’ 








ADVERTISING ART CAN INCLUDE ART ADVERTISING SUCH AS THE ABOVE PAGE. EVERY ART TEACHER 
CAN BUILD UP ART APPRECIATION BY SHOWING THEIR COMMUNITY WHAT THEY ARE ACCOMPLISHING. 
THIS PAGE IS AN EXAMPLE OF A PAGE SECTION IN THE DAILY KALAMAZOO GAZETTE PLANNED BY BEULA 
WADSWORTH, ART SUPERVISOR OF KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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mS Hetheerng fon has veluened te Mac- 
donald College To vesema hs thodes 
aflee his Easter vacation +m Lachvte 
= . 
Mas £ Stewaelentecta ned af a luntieon 
Therrday m0em Covers were layed for 
five The guests thecovghly enjoyed the 
wept? which consisted af buns and prone? 
be flee 


. 
Fas M Robnsen 9 spending the week wih 
frends af Macdonald ee 
Miss A Steed has been Taking @ very 
atime infeces? om the Litewacy Sacuty 
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We are sorry te hear thet Mas M Lochead 
has broken her engage mea! t 


ata cevth developed ducing the last 
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Mes Grece Mere 
aff licted with adisfigurimg disee 


hee been 


called the mamps, but she is new 


ma state of convsio 





Sejeurn im The inprrmes 





gevere effeck of fhe gipylet alee 
myrewsnp fons le She ~ I appreesate 
letters Gnd any spore tulip 

Moss Dovethy A Darvrek hes bees 
Congr ned te Pee pafrr mary wi fh « 
Severe cate of measles, bat Aas ve 
Covered ,a>¢ the «5 wihh ws ence 
— 

he marriage Peek place thy 
ap terncen, Apr lae at free ocho ay 1 
the Union Church of STe Annes, the 
Rev CH Mdaiy off cating. 2 Lewcte 
Kirk 





sed formerty the Mm firmery 
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Cartoons 


LILLIAN PORCH 
Teacher of History, Junior High School, Whiting, Indiana 


ROBABLY art more than any other 

subject has been correlated with 
curriculum courses. In fact, it is gener- 
ally conceded today that to teach art 
effectively it must be taught in connec- 
tion with all subjects. It is agreed that 
it isa form of expression as important in 
the regular classes as written or oral 
expression, for often the pupil who can- 
not express himself orally or in writing 
can do so by a simple sketch, drawing or 
model. 

As a teacher of seventh and eighth 
grade American history, I have used 
cartoons to advantage. Cartoons play 
so large a part in the formation of pres- 
ent day opinion that every teacher is 
spending time wisely when she trains 
her pupils to interpret them. When a 
pupil brings into the classroom a car- 
toon, cut from a newspaper or magazine, 
he is asked to show and interpret it to 
the class. Then we informally discuss 
the subject the cartoon has introduced. 

I frequently ask my classes to draw 


ooog 


BE ALWAYS DISPLEASED 


HAST PLEASED THYSELF THE 


isaee 


AT 


RE 


WHAT THOU 
DESIRE TO ATTAIN TO WHAT THOU ART NOT; FOR WHERE THOU 


cartoons for some event or personage 
we are studying. Often very clever ones 
are produced. The best cartoons are 
posted on the bulletin board, and I 
notice pupils delight in looking at and 
interpreting them during the noon hour 
and free periods. 

The drawing of cartoons is an excel- 
lent means of fixing events, personages 
and dates, as well as of stimulating in- 
terest in the history and current events. 
If pupils possess any originality they will 
readily draw clever cartoons for the fol- 
lowing: The Signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, Ponce De Leon, The 
Stamp Act, The Discovery of America, 
Thomas Paine, The Liberty Bell, Robert 
Morris, LaFayette, The Ordinance of 
1787, The Era of Good Feeling, The 
Monroe Doctrine, Jackson’s “ Kitchen 
Cabinet,’ The Spoils System, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, The Alamo, The Elec- 
tion of 1844, The Panama Canal, 
Thomas A. Edison, Philippine Inde- 
pendence, Cuban Independence. 


DoT She il PRL NIUE, 


ART, IF THOU 


THOU ABIDEST 
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PORCH CARTOONS 











HISTORY CLASS CARTOONING 






LABOR CANNOT GO UP 
WITHOUT CAPITAL 













Jwill look 
after you unti | 
you can look 









WE WANT INDEPENDENCE 











A FEW OF THE HISTORY CARTOONS BY THE STUDENTS 
OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, WHITING, INDIANA 
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IDEAS FOR VALENTINES GRAHAM 








1 The Pattern. 
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Al VALENTINE 


L- Cut Rectangle 
2- Cut dolted lines to ad 
3 - Paste cut heart designs 


4 Paste edge A onto edge B 
S- Tie thread around C OTHER 
DECORATIONS 


















Tm the Valentine Boy 
Just jumping for Joy 


DUT TERFLY VAL FET ae 1- Cut six hearts from paper 4 H Fold to 
; cut eves 

CUT OUT DESIGNS ON \\v 2-Cut features = y 
yr 3. Arrange and paste hearts mouth 


OR NANES MAY BE WRITTE together 
' 4: Hang onto thin elastic 
to complete yum Ping toy 














A PAGE OF VALENTINE IDEAS. CHARLOTTE GRAHAM, MADERA, CALIFORNIA 
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TODD CUT PAPER VALENTINES 











A GROUP OF CUT PAPER VALENTINES MADE BY PUPILS OF THE GRADES, UNDER JESSIE TODD 
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DECORATED HEARTS JOHNSON 


QW Problems For Special Days ») 


«A Valentine © 
Vernet Johnson 















































2. J. 
Folded square, Draw lines like steps | +2 t& 4, 
a little less Cut out sections marked with x's. 


than 6 inches. 
xxx -Folded edge. 








5. Another way of 
cutting Variety can 
be secured by 

changin size “of 
heart in center 
and by changing 
position of bars 





6.Paste on to 6” square 
of red Construction 
paper and cut out, 
leaving small maraqin 
of red around heart. 


1. Completed Valentine. 











VALENTINE HEART DECORATIONS BY VERNET JOHNSON 
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CONTRIBUTED SOMETHING NEW IN VALENTINES 








SECRET PLACE VALENTINE 998 














BE MINE! 


HEART MARKED 

OUTON FOLDED 

PAPER READY 
To CUT 





FLOWER POT IN SLIT 


LETTER INSIDE THE MESSAGE “BE MY 

VALENTINE“ OR" BE MINE” THIS 

MAKES THE MESSAGE A 
“SECRET PLACE” 


AFTER BEING 
FOLDED AND CUT F OLDA PIECE OF 6«9° THE SHORT WAY THEN THE 
IONG WAY S°ITIS FOUR THICK - CUT THE HEART 
SO THAT 17 HAS HINGE ON TOP- . 
OPEN ANTON ONE FOLD CUT A SLIT 14 uP 
FROM POINT ANDA HALF INCH LONG FROM FOLP. 
CLOSE, STICK THUMBNAIL THROUGH ANPMAKE 
LITTLE MARK. THIS IS To BE TOP OF FLOWER POT 
ALLOWING THIS FOR ToP oF PoT, FOL? THE OTHER HEART 
ON CREASE ANP CIT SIDES ANZ BOTTOM, BUT NOT ToP of 
FLOWER POT, VASES OR BASKET CLOSE ANP SLIP 
THIS THROUGH SLT. WITH CRAYONS DRAW FLOWERS oo 
GROWING UP OUT oF IT. A BORDER MAY BE APVEV OF 
COIPRED LINES OR SPOTS. COLOR THE POT OR BASKET. COLOR SCHEMES 
AND COLOR FAMILIES” MAY BE USED INTHE COLORING ALSO PENCIL AND 








WATERCOLORS MAY BE USED, OR USE CUT COLORED PAPERS 











AN INTERESTING VALENTINE TO MAKE 
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HEALTH POSTERS STRICKLAND 
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NUTS FOR 
NOURISHMENT 





























HEALTH POSTERS MADE BY THE CHILDREN OF THE GRADES OF 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY. A. V. STRICKLAND, ART TEACHER 
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HOW TO GIVE AN ILLUSTRATION LESSON 





HEN teaching drawing in the 

schoolroom if we say to the chil- 
dren, ‘‘Draw anything you please to- 
day,”’ it will go fine for one day or several 
days, but if this is repeated for several 
weeks some children will make no prog- 
ress. They always draw the thing that 
is easiest for them. Even the talented 
ones need new ideas. 

Most drawing lessons should there- 
fore give the children a little help in 
drawing at least one thing better than 
they did before and perhaps some new 
principle of color arrangement. 





First Lesson. In this lesson, the 
teacher had decided to show the children 
how to draw a squirrel, as many had 
been asking her to do this. 

The teacher sketched hastily on large 
bogus paper some pictures in which 
children were talking to squirrels or 
watching them in the trees or on the 
benches in the park. In these pictures 
she drew children standing, walking, 
sitting on the ground under a tree, sit- 
ting on a bench, and kneeling, for these 
positions of the figure were part of the 
children’s vocabulary. 

She drew some boys and some girls in 
order to interest all the children. Here 
and there she drew a little flower. 


Next she made the lines with India 
ink, very quickly, showing the children 
that it was not necessary to work a long 
time on this part of the picture. When 
these were dry, she put a little red on the 
picture, in the flowers, in the boy’s 








How to Give an Illustration Lesson 


JESSIE TODD 
University of Chicago 


sweater, on the girl’s dress. When this 
was dry, she put the green in the picture. 

The children said that the squirrel 
must be brown so the teacher told the 
children that sometimes an artist did 
not color everything its real color. She 
showed them how they might just leave 
the squirrel gray like the bogus paper. 
He showed off with the India ink lines 
around him. He could be made all black 
too. Then the picture would be all 
green and red, which the children had 
already learned made a complementary 
color scheme. 

Some, however, wanted very much 
to have the squirrel light brown. The 
teacher then gave them this suggestion 
that when an artist puts brown in one 
part of a picture, he usually puts it in 
another part too, so the squirrel, the 
tree trunk, and the little boy’s trousers 
were made brown. 


Second Lesson. In the first lesson, 
the teacher demonstrated. The children 
are now eager to try for themselves. 
This lesson, however, will not be given 
to making a picture but to drawing 
the squirrel. The teacher gives each 
child a tracing of a squirrel to copy or she 
draws it on the board, line for line. 

The children do this at first looking at 
the copy or at the teacher, and toward 
the end of the lesson they draw it from 
memory. 


Third Lesson. This class period is 
devoted to making pictures in pencil. 


Fourth Lesson. Each child has several 

















HOW TO GIVE AN ILLUSTRATION LESS( 


)N TODD 





pencil pictures of children and squirrels, 
so this period can be devoted to coloring 
them. 

The teacher limited the children to 
using these colors: red and green, and 
brown if they wished. India ink or black 
crayon was used to outline and here and 
there parts were filled in black to give 
more character to the illustration. 

This series of lessons was very success- 
ful and of course depended considerably 
on the teacher’s ability to draw simple 
figures of children and the squirrels. 


TWO GOOD MILK POSTERS BY 


For teachers who have not had 
enough training to give them confidence 
to draw before the class, drawings may 
be made after school or at home and 
brought for display. 

It may also be possible to block the 
composition lightly in pencil at home 
and complete it in class as the progres- 
sive steps are explained. At any rate it 
is a certainty that the teacher who 
draws with the children will always 
arouse the most enthusiasm and obtain 
interesting results. 








GRADE CHILDREN 
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With Our Contributors 
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CIARA : 
REYNoIDS 


Miss Reynolds 
finds time to 
grow colorful 


flou ers 


P IN the Northwest where the big _ paint, and handicraft any of the subjects 
timbers grow and where mountains, she teaches. This is probably the reason 
real mountains, raise their snowy peaks all her teachers produce results and the 
high, the art teacher or supervisor is pupils likewise, as they are shown how to 
expected to do big things. When Clara’ do art and not only told how to do it. 
P. Reynolds, with training for art teach- With interests varied and broad, Miss 
ing secured from Pratt Institute and Reynolds holds the interest of the little 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, child or the world-sure student or the 
was asked to put art teaching on the grown-up hardened to art influences. 
map at Seattle, she took hold and has She appraises immediately the view- 
kept art at its highest standard as a_ point of her student or audience and 
school course in her city. That is why approaches with her art gospel accord- 
she has been there ever since. ingly. Anyone who meets Miss Rey- 
Miss Reynolds combines with her nolds will find that aside from carrying 
executive ability a real ability to draw, on her conversation or subject very ably, 
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WITH OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


CONTRIBUTED 





that she at the same time is studying 
every expression and attitude of the 
listener and is making a complete inven- 
tory of the listener’s reaction to the sub- 
ject. She secures full information on 
every subject she goes into, and it is 
for this reason that she is so capably 
connected with art contacts in many 
avenues. Art in all its relations to life 
is her subject and her hobby is gardening 
which is art again in a restful and beauti- 
ful way. 

Asked to describe what her art super- 
vision in Seattle meant, the following 
answer will tell what Clara P. Reynolds 
does all in a day’s work. 

“In Seattle I direct all the art from 
kindergarten through high school. This 
now includes eighty-five elementary 
schools, three junior high schools and 
nine senior high schools. I have three 
supervisors to assist. There are twenty 
special art teachers in high school, four 
in junior high school, and thirty in 
platoon or semi-departmental schools. 

“The different departments of the 
Seattle public schools co-operate so well 
that it results in many additional prob- 
lems for our art department, for example 
the selection of colors and furniture for 
new buildings. It is really a pleasure to 
have a part in these practical art 
problems. 

“During the year I find it of value to 


keep in touch with the various art clubs 
of the city by taking part on their pro- 
grams or attending their meetings. Our 
students are encouraged to attend the 
Seattle Fine Arts Society’s exhibits. 

“An organization of which I am at 
present treasurer is the Soroptimist 
Club of Seattle. This is similar to the 
Rotary of the men, only one woman in a 
particular line being eligible. It is made 
up of a most interesting group of women 
from so many different fields that just 
meeting them at the weekly luncheons 
broadens one’s horizon. 

“In preparation for the National 
Educational Association meeting here 
in July, I planned a colored picture map 
of Seattle, printed in five colors, issued 
by the American Crayon Company, 
through the interest of Mr. Knouff. 

“It was appreciated by the N. E. A. 
members and now map collectors are 
asking for extra copies, and one of our 
interior decorators tells me she is sug- 
gesting it to her clients as good for 
framing for the guest room. I have 
another dream map in my mind of this 
whole Puget Sound country. 

“Other organizations with which I 
enjoy working are the Industrial Arts 
Co-operative Service of New York, the 
Washington State Educational Asso- 
ciation, and the Pratt and Teachers’ 
College Alumni Association.”’ 
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WE OUGHT TO HEAR AT LEAST ONE LITTLE SONG EVERY 
DAY, READ A GOOD POEM, SEE A FIRST RATE PAINTING, AND, 
IF POSSIBLE, SPEAK A FEW SENSIBLE WORDS. 


—Goethe 
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International Congress for Art 
Education, Prague, 1928 

FoRTUNATE are members of the Eastern Arts 
Association who received a personal message from 
Mr. Lorado Taft, inviting them to join the party 
going to Europe in 1928. One is tempted to sign and 
return the application even though the wherewithal 
is not in sight. 

Further desire is whetted to a keen edge upon be- 
holding the faces of Mr. Taft together with those of 
Henry Turner Bailey and Augustus F. Rose which 





adorn the advertising section of this number 
Whatever may happen at Prague, when the 
conference on art education is brought into being, 
one is sure of a delightful journey to and from the 
conference under the experienced guidance of 
either of these well-known men. Seldom has such 
an opportunity been offered. Those who are ar- 


ranging these great educational tours may find their 





chief labor in fencing with those who wish to go but 
for whom there is not room! Better send early 


reservation to the party of your choice. 








o° 
Tue Art ALLIANCE oF America, 65 East 56th "teas Chavedt Passe ts se 
Street, New York, N. Y., are the sponsors of two atisfactory in appearance, in price, ¢ a 
os . Pe EF a ES i Ratna 
competitions which should interest many of our DIRET SUPET CIAL CRAIG # Bu 
Wr . . > ‘ °° mopbortant it f a? l tevhichtot ari- 
readers. The first is a Poster Competition to é 
ist mea? Her za migi good paper 


advertise the ‘“‘Pressa’’ or International Press Ex- 


hibition which will take place at Cologne, Germany, Hotunid four 


next May. This competition closes December 27, 


therefore this announcement is too late for those who For , : 
' i ong, the uninterrupte« 
have not already sent in designs. The second sot hier ae 
—. sae ; ane and the constant quality of Strathr 
competition, ‘to stimulate the creative ability of CI i ' ' a a 
. . . . . 9 ° nharcoa have been recognized as dl 
American designers in the field of wallpaper,’’ will ‘shine Pease And | 
: : ian guishing features of this fine paper. nd it 
be open until the fourteenth of February, 1928. ; "ia ete a ae 
wai : ; ; is particularly gratifying,atthistime, tonot« 
There should be many readers of this magazine me pdr ils ‘saglta- ; 
. . " that although the ¢ I it other charc 
eligible to enter this competition as designers of wall- : ' aa Mead : 
: > ae drawing papers has been steadily advanced, 
paper, or to encourage pupils of unusual ability to ; pi C he ae : 
» » : . . the price of Strat ircoal ré H 
enter. Back of each of these enterprises is the edu- “i — 
the same tl! 1 lor ree Sa I B 


cational idea of art applied to industry. Adequate hai ey ei : ' 
PI : to Strathmore Paper Co., Dept. S - 1, 


izes are offered; the judges are men and women of hee 
J Mittineague, Ma 


international reputation; the competitions are 


worthy every encouragement. VE V ry A Strat ~ 
“ J “ { Sheet Artists’ P 


Tue Mera Crarts, a publication behind which 
may be detected the inspired hand and head of our 
good friend, Augustus F. Rose, is another contribu- “PAPER IS PART OF THE PICTURE” 
tion to fine craftsmanship. About it the editor says: 


led f Sample I 


“The ever-increasing interest in Metal work and 
Jewelry is responsible for this Brochure Series which 
is to deal with Metal only. A wealth of information 
has been recorded about Metals and their use, much 
of which has never been published in a form of valué 





to Craft teachers. It is hoped that it will be wel- 


comed by teachers and students alike. It is to be Artists Paper anaB 


published occasionally and will be mailed to anyone 





interested, free of charge.” 
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VENUS PENCILS 


FOR light masses, dark masses, 


shadows and accents—fine lines, 
coarse lines, sketches, and the most 
detailed finished drawings, the 
famous VENUS Pencils, with their 
accurately graded leads, are indis- 
pensable. 
Plain ends, per doz. . . $1.00 
Rubber ends, per doz. . $1.20 
At all stationers, and stores throughout the world 
American Lead Pencil Co.,214 Fifth Ave. N.Y. 
Makers of UNIQUE Thin Lead Colored Pencils 
12 colors—$1.00 per dozen 


Send Samples Venus degrees checked and a Venus Eraser. 


6B-5B-4B-3B 
‘ 2B-B-HB-F-H 
2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 
- 7H-8H-9H 


For bold, heavy lines 
For writing, sketching . 
For clean, fine lines 

For delicate, thin lines . 


Name 





Address 














THe 1487 (More or Less) Members of the 
Eastern Arts Association must have received that 
informing four-page ‘‘speech” from the General 
Chairman of the 1928 Convention, Mr. Joseph Wisel- 
tier. To them, then, this note will not be new, but to 
the rest of the 30,000 teachers of ‘‘the arts” within 
the Eastern Arts territory it will be most enlighten- 
ing. The Scnoot Arts MaGazine cannot print the 
whole letter, but here are the high points: 

The nineteenth annual convention is to be held in 
Hartford, Conn., next April. The local committee 
is inaugurating a policy which will place the 
association professionally on a par with the great 
educational organizations of the country. 

Over seventy people have volunteered for service 
on the eleven local committees, under an executive 
committee of three. 

Two things are expected of each ‘‘red-blooded, 
professionally-minded’’ member: (1) immediate pay- 
ment of dues, (2) giving the names and addresses of 
those who should become members. 

Convention headquarters will be at Hotel Bond 
Meetings will be held in the Hopkins Street and the 
Broad Street Buildings of the Hartford Public High 
School, and the Woman’s Club. 
the State Armory. 


Exhibits will be in 
All these meeting places are 
near together and each within five minutes’ walk of 
the railroad station. 

A monster exhibit of the fine, industrial, manual 
and household arts will be a feature of the 1928 
convention. Commercial exhibits will be so ar- 
ranged as to emphasize the connection between art, 
industry and commerce. 

It is necessary to make early reservations for hotel 
All can be 
taken care of, but early application is advisable 
Address, Mr. Joseph Wiseltier, State Board of 
Education, Hartford, Conn. 


accommodations, and exhibition space. 


*, 
oe 


“THe FourtH NATIONAL SOAP SCULPTURE COMPE- 
TITION for the Proctor and Gamble prizes marks the 
amazing growth of a new and democratic art move- 
ment from the chance whittling of a bar of soap to a 
national competition and exhibition at the Anderson 
Galleries in New York three years later with 
thousands of entries from professional sculptors, 
amateurs and children of all ages, representing a 
cross-section of the creative impulse of America.’ 

Gutzon Borglum, Lorado Taft, and other sculptors, 
artists and educators of national reputation includ- 
ing Alon Bement, Director of the Art Center; Leo 
Lentelli; Huger Elliott, Director of Educational 
Work, Metropolitan Museum of Art; Charles Dana 
Gibson; C. J. Barnhorn, of the Cincinnati Art 
Museum; Mrs. Charles Carey Rumsey; Dr. Gustave 
Straubenmuller; Associate Superintendent of School; 


(Continued on page xvii) 
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THis college of the arts and crafts, lo- 

cated in the famous Bay Region of Cal- 
ifornia, offers courses leading to the 
Bachelor’s degree in Applied Arts, Fine 
Arts, and Art Education. 


21st Annual Spring Term 
opens January 2, 1928 
Write for illustrated catalog, 
F. H. Meyer, Director 


Broadway at College Avenue 
OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 








THE VISION- TRAINING 


t 


method by correspondence makes anh at hom 
gainful than all day in an art school ~ old mett 


THE A. K. CROSS ART SC esiete 


Boothbay Harbor, Maine, July to October. Gives artists 
better color pate me Saves students years of futile 
study. *‘Enables the average person todraw and paint regard 
less of age or condition in life A. J. Philpott, Boston Globe 
Winter address: Winthrop Station, Boston, Mass 











(Continued from page x) 
and Harvey Wiley Corbett, ex-president of the 
Architectural League, will judge the entries. 

In the professional class, the first prize is $300, the 
second prize is $200, and the third prize is $100. 
For the first time a special prize of $250 is offered in 
the professional group for Straight Carving, which is 
defined as ‘‘ work cut or carved with a knife, no other 
tool used.” 

The amateur section is divided into three groups 
one for advanced amateurs, with first prize of $150, 
second prize of $75, third prize of $50 and five 
honorable mentions of $15 each. While this classi- 
fication has been created especially for advanced 
amateurs over twenty-one years of age, it is an open 
competition and anyone not a professional may enter 
regardless of age. In the senior group, for those 
over fifteen and under twenty-one years of age, the 
first prize is $100, second prize $75, third prize $50, 
fourth prize $30, and ten honorable mentions of 
$10 each. In the junior group, for those under 
fifteen years of age, the first prize is $25, second 
prize $20, third prize $15, fourth prize $10, and ten 
honorable mentions of $5 each. 

Entries for this year’s competition should be sent 
after February 1, 1928, and before May 1, 1928, to 
the National Small Sculpture Committee, 80 East 
lith Street, New York City, from whom entry 
blanks and further details may be secured. 

Og 

We Have REceEIveD two sets of poste: ards from 
Dr. Wilhelm Viola, General Secretary of the Austrian 
Junior Red Cross, which are reproductions of 
original drawings by the children in Professor 
Cizek’s Juvenile Art Class in Vienna. One set of 
ten cards is designed for Christmas and the other set 
includes nature designs and children’s interests. 
The cards have already found many friends in 
America. They are worthy of far greater circula- 
tion because they represent the excellent instruc- 
tion which children are receiving under Professor 
Cizek, help the great Red Cross Movement, and are 
in themselves beautiful gift cards. Orders may be 
sent to Austrian Junior Red Cross, Vienna L., 
Stubenring, 1. 
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INTERIOR 
ao 


i, 2 STUDY AT HOME 


Practical Training by delightful method 
conducted by leading authorities. Color 
harmony, fabrics, period styles, furni- 
ture arrangement, curtains and all 
fundamentals. Cultural o: complete 
professional preparation. 
Send for free booklet 

Home Study Course - Booklet 15J 

Resident Course - — Booklet 15R 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL of INTERIOR DECORATION 

578 Madison Avenue, New York City 











Art Academy of Cincinnati 


This school was founded in 1869 and 
has a long list of pupils who have 
won distinction as painters, sculp- 
tors, draughtsmen and designers in 
all branches of the arts. Its courses 
are thorough and give full opportu- 
nity for professional training includ- 
ing commercial art and lettering 
By reason of its endowment, the tui- 
tion fee is moderate 58th year 
Sept. 26, 1927 to May 23, 1928 


FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 
J. H. Gest, Director 
ART ACADEMY CINCINNATI 
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Birds in Pencil 


by Frances M. Beem 
































Let us take our pencils and sketch a blue-jay. How will 
ve sketch it—in a nest? on alimb? with a solemn face? 
or with the head perked up with interest? Natural 
questions, not ordinarily easy to answer, but Miss Be=m 
answers them with these 8 plates, showing the Robin, 
Canary, Wren, Parrot, Sea Gull, Chickadee, Blue Jay, 
Eagle, Owl, and Sparrow. 


a 
- ; With the eight plates is enclosed a folder of discussio yn 
; ~ ~~ and instruction by Miss Beem about conducting classes 
Ag a in sketching with the pencil as the medium and birds 
bh | as the subject 
BLYE «AY 
aa 


t Price, 75 cents postpaid 
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Animals in Pencil 


by Frances M. Beem a ‘ ] 
, , | fh ’ \A 
How do you draw a deer? Will it be a doe? Wh W } >» / ns 
we begin? At this point these 8 plates come right in Py ame ef 
and take the burden from your shoulders. Her re they G a — 


} } “hes . VG / \\ \ 
are ready to study and place before the class befor: \\ / {/ WZ 
one pencil line is drawn. These male are shown for \ | y 


your class work: Elephant, Goat MM. ynkey, Camel, Bear, \ i} f if 


De - Tiger, and I ion. 2° LAS rf / 
Miss Beem’s instructions printed in folder form ar y, Af\} 
cae od KT | 
written to assist you in presenting animal sketching \{ / 
with pencil to your classes. \ Ye | 
\ ws 





/ ¢ 4 > 
Price, 75 cents postpaid fhe > 


IA4) Oriental Decorative Designs 


by Pepro J. Lemos 


FAUMIC ISLANDS 
. From the mystic East—India, China, Japan, Persia, Java—come thes: 
FR 260 design motifs, ready to use in class. These designs are shown on 28 
Poorder plates; four of the plates show the designs in full color, and to explain 


} 


and also to use them as class problems Mir. Lemos has written a four- 


page folder to assist you 


Price, $1.50 postpaid 











Indian Decorative Designs 


by Py DRO a. Lt MOS 


Here is a real Indian detour with Mr. Lemos as a guid W “ey these 
IR nl ruide-lt | , Lea little jour \ the 12 
45 plates as your guide-book, you are taken on little journeys 1¢ 
tribes of Indian design showing 300 different design motifs. Included 
with these 28 plates is a 4-page folder of instructions and problem 
outlines. 











Price, $1.50 postpaid 





For Sale by Tur Scuoot Arts MAGAZINE 


Published by Tue Davis Press, Inc., 44 Portland Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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